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INTRODUCTION 


1. 301 Viewpoint. 

amen we study history from the 8001al point of view, we 
2 constantly remindet that we are dealing with real people, 
1iving their 11 ves and working out their problems in a real 
worlds, Thug we may penetrate beyond the idealiatic elenents in 
the 1ife of a people, into the a0oial and economio contacts = 
with their enviroment to find sone of the determining elements 
of 11fe and ati on- 

From this Social point of view, history has been de- 
fined as "the record of the progressive development of human 
90010 t. 1 In this progressive development, the 80011 and 
economie conditions of peoples, their racial affinities an 
physical environment are regarded as determining influences. 
The Church Hstorian is no less concerned with tho . place of. 
Christians in the social strus ture and recognizes Christians as 
oa beings in human relationships ant in rolationahip to the 
physical world, However mach their oitizenahip may de in hea- 
ven, yet they mot Ive and work out their problems of oxig- 
tenoe among men and in oonf110t with natural foros. 

2, Aim ani Purpose. | 9 8 0 

It is our purpose in this study to look into the econ» 
onto Interests of chris tian of the Roman Rupro and to dster- 
mins the influence these Interests had upon the final out come 
or the #truggle between tate and church in whioh the Churoh 
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was able to triumph at the time of donstant ine. 1 hal endea- 
vor to point out dne pays played by certain definite doo noni 
kao tors in the final triumph of christian ty. First, wo ahall 
gee how chriovion 8ootaliem brought a unified group 00ng01 0uge 
noss tnat dau sed the | weak to be able to stand by the help of 
the strong. Second, we 111 yoe the rapid economio. decline . * 
of the Roman Aupire auring the third gentury and note how this 
condition of affairs gave arise the balance of power. 
Third, we na! note the growing 60 nomi o power of dhe Church 
that made 11 attractive to Congtantine as an effeotively 0 
ganised economic group. Ve ghall see how this power was gained 
through 8elf-guataining 1ndividuals who, through trugality and 
Industry gained wealth, and through a self-sustafining church 
which could ezist and confer benefits upon the sta to without 
State subsidy. 
3. Seh 

5 In cope, thie study mali be limited to the third and 
early fourth centuries of the christian church as 1t existe 

in the Roman Anpire. £16! 

+ Inportance of the  Sooilal and Bomonie Environments, 

nus way the Chyiottan novenent adgusted itself to the 

ocononio side of its environment is one of the 410 not ive ea - 
tures of Barly chris ti anty. fo understand the intensity or 
the oo nomie stress in the mmpire, we need only conaider the 
- general dee momie oomdi len of the Rnpire at the tine when Chris- 
| Llantty grow up. | Hatoh ayer 
- The oon condition of the Roman ir turing the 
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early centuries of the Christian era was for the nost 
part one of intense strain, Hardly any of the elements 
of an ungound state of sooiety were absent. La 
tracts of country had gone out of. cultivation. 0 
capital mich should have vendered them uetive was 
employed to a great extent not in agriculture but in 
luxurys The absentee landlorda of the great eatates 
wasted their — in the enocuragement of debased 
art, in demoraliging largesses, and in the vanishing 
parade of official rank, The amaller landlords were 
erughed by the weight of an unequal and oppreasive tax- 
ations Wealth tended to accumulate in fewer hands and 
the lines which geparated rich and poor became more and 
more defined, until the old diatinetion between oitizcen 
and forei gner, or citizen ani freedmen, was merged in a 
new distinet ion between the better olasses and the 
lower olasses. The cities vied with each other in the 
ereotion of massive buildings mich point the moral of 
the econonmiet as to „dhe eaults ot vag terul expendi ture. 


In the meantime, the wessure of poverty was geverely 
felt. There grew and waltiplied a ney 0lags in Graeco- 
Roman gooiety - the clags of paupers. 

In this period of economic strain, Christiani ty developed, It 

is yo wonder then, Wat we find economio factors playing a 

lar £6 part in their 11 ves. 

5. The eo nomie Interpretation of History. 


It is a sordid fact that we do not like to admit that 


} 


we are controlled in sur acts by economic necegat ty. Economie 
neceas ity says thus far and no farther. It linits the fulfil» 
ment of our deals. Beaides, 1% has a gubtle influence that 


f » 


ohanges our ideals. 30 in History, the economic drive has 
cauged wars, has ground to dust the poor, has cauged mon and 
nations $0 1086 their very souls through anxiety to gooumulate 
wealth. | SE | | 
_ Not until the middle of the 19th century was 1t recog- ——— | 
| O08 that life ig conditioned * env i nment and that . | 
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ie 1nfluenoed by the material wer ld of food, 8011, olinate 
and the means of gubaietence, This theary vas get forth by 
E. 7. Buokle in his Hiotory of Civilization of England, 
(1857), Buckle a14 not make these economilo elements Qominate 
all deter dut nenn ata tod that 


The advance of Duropean olvilization is oha ruaoter- 
ized by a dininishing influence of Seal laws and 


the e of oivilization is the dr rilumph of mind over 
extermy agente. 

Ten years previous to this, Karl larx had already for malated 

his Zeonomic Theory of Hiatory, larx 0aoluded that causes of 

the process of growth mich oonsti tutes the history of 800 1e ty 

are to be found in the economic conditions of exigtence, Upon 


this theory Marx founded his doetrine of Sooialiams 


_ 


\\ 


, Thus Zoomonics and History are in very 03008 relation» Cs 


ship. Economies has been deri ned as 
the manner in which nations or other larger or smaller 
commani1ties and their individual members obtain food, 
olothing, shelter and whatever else is cone@idered nodes 
gary for the * ani inprovenent of the oondi- 
ions of 11fe, . 
This involves the s truo ture and ten o dn , mma y, 
its history, oustons, laws, institutions, economLo relations, 
between individuals and groups) The standard of 1ivirg is at 
the basis of all economio 8tudy, ineluling the habits and re- 
quirements of 1ife, If we know the eonon interests of in- 


aividuals, clagges.or nations, we can tell better how in the 
Long run they uu st. Though in this otudy , we, may not be” 
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able to form large generalizations, wo ghall learn some thing of 
- the operation of forees mich determined the future of the © 
Christian group in the Roman wer 1d. ite Shall get a fuller ap- 
proctation of the inoues at stake in the third and early four th 
centuries, de ehall gee the broad features of development which 
were based very largely on econonie conditions. | 
Seligman writes on the importance of the economic 11ifet 
4 
4 The exiatence of man depende upon his ability to aus- 
tain hingelf; the economic life is therefore the funda- 
mental condition of all life, To economic causes mat 
de traced in last instance those transformations in the 
struo ture of soiety mich themselves condition the 


relations of aooial olagzes ant the various manifeotations 
of gooial life, 


N Karl Marx, in his my Sery of ehilooophy, (1847), elabor- 
ates the theory that economic institutions are historical 
categories and that history 1taelf nust be interpreted in the 
11ght of economio development, In this 11ght, wo shall attenpt 
in this study to cho tho ecmonie Cevelopment of the Early 
Christian Church, Marx furthey says that 800 al life at any ons 
tine 1s the result of an eGonoms 6 evolution, This oo will be | 
geen in the changing so! 1ife of the chris tlans as they begin 
to take on weal th in the third century. 

after the death of Karl Marx, his theory was 3 
ert 10 18e d because he failed to take note of other determining 
factors such as the legal, philogophioal and religious, But 
Engels, hies follower, 30111 emphasised the neoncute thear y. He 
gays: _ 


It 18 not that the economic situation is the cause 


6 


in the sense of being the only active agent, It ts | 
atual a tion on the basis of economic nose - 
| ingtanoe always works itself out, 


— then G0noludes: 


We understand by the economic inter rotation of history, 
ob. an all history is to be explained on ec0omis terms 
„ but that the „er conaiderations of human p wn 
are 2 886131 donsiderat ions an + the por tant faotor 
in 800lal change 1s the economiso N 


Examples of the application of this theory of history 
are to be geen in Cunow's articles on the "natriarchate" (1898) , 
in mich he shows how at one tine marriage was not an ethical 


community of ideal interests but very largely an economic or 
| 4 
labor relation, The economic aue of totemiam and 9 bs 


have been studied, The economic view of the Crusade, of the 
Reformation, of Puritaniam, and of Calviniem hag been present od. 
The Civil War in the United States has been ahown to have been 
a Struggle between two economic foroes and the Cuban ingurrec- 
tion as due to the SUGLD que at ion « 

On the truth of the theory, I quote. Seligman again: 


There may be tw explanations for we bhp + but the 
ocononile ons 1s fundame beoauge nan is 8111 bound 
to the laws of nature with its struggle for bo nn 
group agen inst group, lass against olags, individual 
age inst Individual, There is always the inevitable con- 
Fliet between — destres 2 erial regourees. As 
__— as this conflict endures, the primary explanation 
01 1ife mat be the eee Ae The 
rige and fall of nations has been largely due to econos 


mio changes 
" SCC .  S © _ © 


The econonmie 8 is a relative interpretation, 
18 is substantially true of the pack; 1t will bond bo | 
_ become 1e and leans true of the e 
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In this study, therefore, It 1s the aim and purpose to 
Us deeper into the real 04808 for the developments in the 
third oantury which led to the triymph of Christianity in the 
early fourth century. Recognizing the fact that there were 
other causes of Christianity's triumph, we limit this 8 budy to 
the economie factors mich we believe to nave been fundamental. 


CHAPTER I 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


Just what do we mean by Chriatian Sooialilem as applied 
to Early | ohristianityr ve are not to think of any movement 80 
08lled, The term christian Sooialiem" did not originate un- 
641 the middle of the 19th century, Then it was applied to a 
movement in Ingland of which Maurice, Ludlow, and Kingsley 


were prominent members, Sooialiem as a movement began in 1817 


when Robert Owen laid his scheme for a goclaliatic communi ty 
before the comnittee of the Home of Commons on the "Poor Laws. “ 
By the term christ an Scoialiaem,” as applied to the 
zar ly Christians we mean rather certain attivtudes and practices 
in the Christian gooial economy which, in our present day ter- 
minologys may be termed gooialintico. Adolf Held says that: 


ie may define as gooialigtic every tendenoy which 
denands the . of the individual will to 
the communl ty. 


Janet more — 4 deri nes Sooialigm as follows: 


vo call Sooialiem every dootrine which teaches * 
that the State has a ri to correct the — * 
of wealth mich mg among men, ant to legally es- 
tabligh the balance by taking from those who have 
too mach in order to 8 to those who have not 


enoughe 
Laveleye explains Sooialigem dis: 
In as iet place, eve y gocialiatic doetrine aing 
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2. Janet, Log . 1 8 Tame Contemporaine, p. 6% 
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at introdueing 2 equalli ones mou 
Z ge reforms 


and in the seed or” at re 
the law or the State, 


laurie, defining the movement 51111 further, says: 

3001 al 10m is the attempt to bring God's government 
Ng PoE 
cooperation as a stronger an truer principle tian that 

_of competition has the right to honor or the dig- _ 
grace of being called a Sooialiat. 7 | 
= In the 11ght of these definitions of Socoiallam, we may 
6a11l the Early Christian attitules toward poverty am wealth 
social ste. In the alleviation of poverty ani the use of © 
wealth for the common good, we have both cooperation and egual» 
ination, While not by the law of the State was compulsion 
brought to bear, yet the higher law of God and of human bro there 
hood denanded this attitude and action on the part of Christians, 
The wiping out of clags AAstinet ions, along with the other 
noang of equalization, brought unity within the group until 
they oonsidered themaelves a "Third Race” disst inet from Jow and 
Gentile, ot ready to relocome then. : 
Theae gooiallatio qualition of cooperation, equalization 
and unification enabled the christian group to endure hard times 
as well as good times, tines of pergeoution and of economie 41f- 
fioulty as well as eras of peace and proagperity, This econeniec 
cooperation was an important factor in the growth un up to 
the final triunph. 8 


Sooilalilam is often thought of as radical and rewo lut on- 
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regarded in its time, To quote Healey: 


But Ohrietiantty was Something more than the worship 
of a new God, Tt was a new schene of life, It was a 
revolution of the gocial order, 1 
ve ghall endeavor to determine gome of the elements of 
Early Christian Sooialiem which were de ternining factors in the 


0 — a this new socfal order. 


1. Povyert; and its 2211 rati 
The Chris tian church, eren the earliest times of its ex- 
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Istenoe found 1ibgelf in tac nidst of poverty. At the very be- 
ginning, Jesus declares his attitude toward the poor who were 
all about hin. The Church at Jerugalem needed to provide for 
the poor of its, own numbers, The Pauline Chhrohes often gent 
alng to their poorer brethren at Je rusalen. Then with the 

| growing poverty or the Empire, the care of the poor became a 
Aist ingulshing feature of the Christian a8mcciationgs, Alnsgiv- 
ing was part of the essenee of . Christianity.® St, Chrysoston | 
says (Homily 38) (mere is no tere of the Chris tian 
as great as Dew N. RX. * 

The gospel itself as * treue the Gentile 
world was a £08pel for the poor, a gospel of love and charity, - 
Jesus In his teachings had laid meat stress on the giving of 
alms to the poor, The parables of Jesus teaching charity are 

| e8pecially numerous. 30 also many a story of his life, He 
1 pos tion in the Kingdom conditional upon the treatment of 


tel 


8 * 


1 5 Healey, p. des The Valerian Porncoution, : p. 20. 


2, Harnack, A., The Miggion and Kkxpangsion of Christianit in 
2 Ars Three Lenturies, 1. On oVe | Yo" 


the needy. 


For I was hungry, ant yo gave me to ond} I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked ani ye clothed ne; I was 
aiok and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 

| dane a 0 | 
* * * * * * « N * + 
Inaemeh as ye 414 it unto one of these my dre the 
ren, even these least, ye 41d 1t unto mos 


| The motive for these aots of kindness that Jesus taught was 


loves Love for God was expreaced by loving deeds to their fel- 


Lownens Tertullian gays: 


It is our care for the helpleas, our practice : 
of loving kindsess, that brands us _ — eyes of 


many of our opponents, only look, " 1 
ook how they love one another“ Fuer t mae ves 


deing given to mutual hatred}; „Loek how they are 

prepared to die for one another!“ 4. thensel ves 

being readier to kill each other, } 
Thus we see that the gos pol of Jesus was a goolal gospel, in 
which each one is to think not of his own but of another's good. 
This nt de gal led a voluntary Soocialiaem in mich each makes 
himself the keeper of his dro ther. 

e are not to guppoge that this high motive was dominant 
in all who gave to charity, The nore gelfiah motives of celf-. 
Interest and the buying of merit or even of aalvation is als to 
be found, Clement of Roms writes: 

Fust i: is better than prayer, alnsgiving is better 

than fasting: dblessed is the man who is found per got 

therein, for alnggiving 11ghtens Us wicht of gin, 
This lack of altruietio motive did nod, however, lessen the 


g00ilal of foot, Rather it tended to make alneziy ing more - 
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1, Hatt. 25: 35 36, 40b. | 
2, Quoted by Hamack, Es and - Vols * on Love and Cha ri ty. 


3. Ibid, 8 
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common and more attractive to those who had means, It was as 


ds Bo Bury gays, 


for the benefit of the giver 18 Soul and to obtain the 
| 8 of the recipients who, qust because they happened 
poor, were supposed to do not far from the kingdom 
'of heaven. L 


3t. onrysoston, Speaking of this notive for alns giving, says: 


| art is medicine for our ins.“ ad St. Folyearp calls the widows, 
orphans and the poor of the Chriatian 6 ommans ty a vo AT NO, ; 
an altar of aacrifioe. They were in the new economy, what the 
great altar of the Temple Court had been in the older economy 
gust as the new temple of God was the temple of the regenerate 
soul, so the new altar of God was the altar of human need, That 
which was given "to the least of the 1ittle ones“ was given to 
God, but with the idea many tines of winning merit rather than 
Ne | | 
out of love, _ 0yprian, in the third century, developed alnggtving 
into a formal means of grace, the only one after bapt 1m. By 
this means, Christians hoped to gain religious pogition and 
future ro00mppnees 
Poverty itself was considered bad, as Clement of Alexan= 
| ria boars witnees: 
Is compels the soul to deaiet from neoessary things. 
I mean contemplation and from pure sinlessness, foreing 
him who has not wholly dedioated hingel? to God in love 
to occupy hingelf about provisions; as again, health and - 
abundance of neoessa 1e keep the Gul free and unin mpeded, | 
and capable of making a good use of what is at hands 


As has been pointed out before, the nn of. poverty 


Pe 23. 
P. 40. 


7 
was geyerely felt in the Roman Enpire, Nor were the christtans 
alons in seeking to alleviate this poverty. Large gums were ex- 
 poniied in annual doles of food to the poor. The Imporor Trajan 
(98-117) had established in Italy a great system for the main» 
te nanoe and education of poor children., During his reign a 
lady, Caelia Macring of Tarracing, on the death of her gon 
donated a million sesterees Lrom the interest of which 100 boys 
and girls were to be gupported. \ The Younger PLiny founded a 
boarding establishment in his nat ive ty of Com, which was 
to receive the annual income of an estate valued at 500, 000 


sesterees and devote 1t to the nourighing of poor ohilaren,* 
Other Emperors am rich mon followed lr 16 
Among hose who were the objects, of the charity of the 


Church may egpecially be noted. the widows and orphans, "The 
Roman Church, weste Bishop Cornelius in the niddle of the third 
century, "gupports 16006 widows ani poor persons.“ Tacian, the 
pagan, of earlier date, was aware that Christians attended first 
to their hans and witowss The definition of pure religion 
given by James, "to vieit the widows and the fatherless in their 
affliotion” was being praotioed, 4s Christianity grow in nun- 
bers, the number of widows inoreased, Virginity was looked 
upon with favor and the second marriage of a widow was egpeci- 
ally digemntenanced, Hany er ths orphan girls who would haye 
married, remained the ohar ges of the Church. bionysius, the 
Bishop of Corinth about 170 A., De, extols the Church of Rome 

for 1ts abundant 6 Lidoraiity, as follows: 


* * „ — ——_ ——_—_ N 
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1. — Ke, Foundations of Christianity, 1926, 5. 160, 
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N this is your yenetioo fron ths beginning, 80 12 7 
good to all the brethren in various ways, and to 

contributions to many churahes in every 228. 2 re- 

freaking the porerly of thous tn nook yu Furniabtng 

Aloo the sick, the infirm, the disabled, 0al1ed for the 

attention of the Church, Where cures could not be affected, 
the Church was bound to support the patient by congolation, 
visitation and charitable gifts, auoh was the 80 11dari ty of 
the christ ian brotherhood that those who were able felt the 
duty of supporting dhose who were not able. According to 
CLoment of Alexandria: "It is monstrous for one to live in lux- 
ury while nany are in want "* Nevertheless, care was taken not 
to give charitable distributions to anyone who was given 80 
gluttony, drunkenneas and 1d lene ss, according to the Apostolie 
| Consti tut tons, Chapter 4. 
Prisoners algo received the charitable attentions of 
| the Church, la Christlang fell into prison for their faith 
or for debt, They had to be 5181 ted and consoled and their 


plight alleviated, This often required great risks, eapecially 


during tines of pergeoutions, Those who were gentenced to the 
mines were looked after and efforts made for gecuring their ro- 


Lease. Lioinſus passed a law to the effect that no one was to 
show kindnegss to anyone in prison by aupplying them foods 

The rangoming of prigoners was regarded as a work egpecially 
noble and pleaging to Gold, Luoian (e 166-170] bears wi tnoes to 
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the Christian interest in prisoners in his "De Morte Paregrini": 


hen Peregrinus was w_ gaoned, the Christians 
taking the > oe to he 1 22 no stone unturned 
in the endeavor to regous nin. hen, when this 

was found to be inpossi bie, they looked af ter 

his wants in every other respeet with unremit ting 
gare and zeal, And from the first break of day, 

01d women - widows they are called - and orphan 
children might be seen waiting about the doors 

of the prigon; while their officers, by bribing 1 
the keepers succeeded in passing ths night inside 
with him, Then yarious meals were brought in, 

and sacred formulas of theirs were repeated; and 
this fine fellow Peregrinug for he 8till bore 

this name - was entitled 4 new Zoerates by them, 


Moreover, there came from certain of the olties 
in Asia, deputies gent by the Christian communi. 
ties to assist and advise and congole the mans 
Indeed the alaority _ aigplay 18 Inoredible, 
when any matter of the kind is undertaken as a 
matter of publie concern; for in short they 
spare nothing, Acooriingly large guns of money 
dame to Peregrinus at that tine from then, on 
the plea of his bonds, and he made no incongider- 
able revenue out of it, For the poor wretohes 
have perguaded themaelves that they will be 
altogether immortal and will live forever, and 
with this end in view, they actually despise 
death and the &F0n ter part of then give themaelves 
up voluntarily. 


Juch 1s an example of relief work for prisoners mich during tk 
por8ecutions was very necessary and very commons 

The slaves formed another olags that received the at- 
tention of our Bar 17 Chrietian Sootaliets, The giving of free- 
dom to Slaves was looked upon as a generous at to gain norit. 
The Apogtolie Congtitutions gpeak of purchasing the freedom of 


a slave and gaving a goul as one. 


tt. 8 * 


3la ves were often nis treated. 
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They vore looked upon as inferiors, But Christianity made no 
disst inst ion of rank between slave and frees They were allowed 
to share the rights of Church nembership oven to becoming 
olergymen and bishops. This was a revolutionary practice ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, These slaves were mostly war 
captives sold into alavery., Kidnapping 4180 fur nished many 
Slaves, In the slave markets all nations became known for 
their good or bad oharacterigtios. On the whole they were not 
of inferior race, Christianity, though it could not abolish 
Slavery, 414 do much to alleviate their — Naturally, 
great numbers of 81aves became Christians. 

Hospitality for brethren on a Journey also formed an 
important part of the charitable work of the Church, Travel 
was very common in the Roman Empire in this period, 30 Chri- 
tians often found themelves away from home on commereial trips 
and other enterprioes.* In this way the Christian congroga- 
tions were clogely connected with each other, 4 member arriv- 
ing from another town as given work by the congregation if he 
wiched to stay 1f he wished to travel further, he was given an 
expense mito, 

out of this great need for Christian charity, 1t was 
only natural that sone organization should grow up. In the 
Jerugalem church, the seven deacons were appointed to Look af- 
Ter the aigtribution of alms, Later in the ass0ciations formed 
among — in the Roman Os thoes duties were 2 
1. Harnack, A., Hz. and =; » Vole 1 »on Love and Charity, ” 
us Laute, L., Fun . of Ch EL Wantz. 1925, p. 416. | 
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to officers who had the work in charge, Hatch gays: 
The form of organization of the Christian 
gociety was determined largely by its practical 
uses in the distribution of ine, It is clear 
that in commnities which grew up under such 
oircoumstances, and in which the eleemogynary 
element was 80 prominent, the officer of 


administration and finance must have had an 
important place, The name of the officer was 


taken from that of a aimilar offer in non; 
Christian assoeiat ions. The word rere | 
was used to dealgnate a supezintegdent of commigslon= 


er. The more enduring word ITA An 
has * Cown to us in the img gh-wo OP» 
oy * * * — * * 


There seens to have ben a committee of elders 

also known 2 HS rec no se 8pecial 

duty was the adminigtra r Church funds. 

Later there came to be one officer who came 80 

monopolize the name of Bishop which referred to 

his financial and administrative functions, 
Hat oh thinks that the gecret of this lies in the fact that 
gifts were received and dispensed publicly in such a way as te 
make the president the central figure in the whole charitable 
program of the Church, mus the receiving and dispensing of 
alng was made to have a solenn meaning in the Church, Gifts 
were placed upon the Lord's table and blessed by the Bishop. 
Thus they were given to God and from God were received by those 
in need, The Bighop aeoided who were to be the recipients and 
the deacons bore the alns to tho se who were to receive them, 
They also sou ht out cages of need outside the Church and ad- 
minigtered relief. 
We may ask, what was the ef feot of this organized char- 


| 1ty upon the growth of the Church? The church grew up in the 


midst of poverty with a aigtinot nessage for the poor. It was 
5 3 | | | 33 8 
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a message that oauged the poor to see in thengselves the true 


arietooracy of the Kingdom of Gol, It was a nossage that re- 
quired work of all who were able to work but aggured gugti- 


nenee to those who were not able to works Thug 1% aggured a 


large measure of economic safety in an age when there was often 
aire want, Naturally the poor flowed *nto the christian groups. 

Chriatianity, through its deeda of merey bocane a great draws 
ing power in the Roman warld for all who were in noed. By 
11ifting up the fallen, the wiole group was strengthened, The 
uplifting of the audaergcd tenth has been a problem for modern 
Soolaliaets, mich Early Christianity solved through brotherly 
Love, charity and organized employment. 


2, Yealth, Its Ugs and Digtribution, 
 Sooclaliem has always regarded accumulated wealth with 


ailafavor and has sought a more equable dietribut on. This was 
also the Chris tian attitude in the early centuries, except that 
instead of appealing to the authority of the state the Chris- 
tians appealed to the authority of God and the fear of eter» 
nal punishnent. — 
mus attitude of the Early christiane toward wealth is 
deen to be another vital though changing economie attitude, . 
The problem of their relations to the rien was a conditioning 
| n 
factor in this attitude, It was only natural that the great 
mass of poor in the early Chur oh of the first ani second cen» 
turtes should hate the rich and their wealth, Riches were 
thought of as conducive to luxury and gin - therefore in then- 
bdelves evil. The teachings of Jesus had been against the 
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pongeaaion of wealth, He had told the rich young ruler to go, 
11 all and give bo the poor, His story of the rich man and 
Lazarus was a thruet at the rich and their aelfiah luxury, 

30 1t was that the Christians of the First contury were 
indifferent to wealth, They preferred to have all things eon 
non. The expectation of the world's end was one of the motives 
for this attitude, Poverty was thought of an tinting, while 
wealth was aopreciateds ven in the second century, Christ fans 
were cautious of wealth. Possessten of much of this world's 
goods wis obJeoted to because 1t tended to divert the mint from 
spiritual affairs, Poverty contirmmed to be held as the Chris- 
tian idea of alnplicity even town to the time of Con stant ins. 

30 1 vas that Christ ans aeprecated luxury and took a stand 
aga inst all unneceanary Jewels and other adornnent. The Shep=- 
herd of Hermas in the se 0nd century deseribes the attitude of 
the true prophet thus: 


First, he that hath the Divine 3pirit 
which is from above is neek and peaceable and lowly, 
and refraineth ningelf from every wiekediness 
and vain deaire of this world, ani he naketh 
— — * needy than all men, and angwereth 
o any when enquired of and apeareth not 
ire ot , neither when a man would 8g do th 
— — brit 1 but when God willeth that 


\8pogk, f hen * * axe thy « 


TH First the mn thinketh that he hath the Spirit 

and exalteth hinmgelf, * — 4 1 — 
pre-eninence and. 8tral tway 8 

shame legs and 7011 of talk and conver amohg 

many luxuries and dee ite and he receiveth hire 

for his propheey, ani 1f he receive not he pro- 
phesieth not, Can a divine 3pirit receive hire 

and prophe It oannot be that the prophet 
of God aho do this but the apirit of such prophets 


is earthly, 


* ** — > _ i * * as m 
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Didache also points a FO nnn at wealth: 

The way of death gree not pitying the 
poor man, not laboring Tor the afflicted, occs 
turning away from += that is in want,afTlloting 
him that 1s distressed, advocates of the rich, 
Lawless Jjulges of the poor, utter 8 8, 

Be delivered, ohfid ren from all those. 

The attitude of chris tians toward makin 2 in the third 
oentury is ahown id agomewhat different light in the treatise 
of Clement of Alexaniyia on the "Salvation of the Rich lan," 
He says that sone rich nen loge all hope of ealvation, while 
others do not care, The treatise 1s baged on the story of 
the rich young ruler, "How hardly shall they mat have riches 
enter the kingdom,” The young man is to banigh from his mind i 


the desire for possess tions though It 10 useful to have possess- 


Long it they are used rightly, The Savior does not ezolude 


the rich man 1f he is willing The rich man can exchange gome 
of his waalth for vaten by giving sene of it to the poor. 
He gan even de saved 1f he does not brust in riches, His 
wealth is to be used in the serviee of God, Clement advises 
the rich man to keep & man of God as & ohsek on his oondauet. 
In Clement we do not see the radical abhorrence of the rich man 
and his wealth but rather a cone 11 1atory attitude which repe 
regents growth from the early abhorrence toward the later at t- 
tude when the church itself became weal thy.” 

on the whole, Clement of Alexandria views wealth in a 
dane ant utilitarian way, Wealth is for use, He atrangly 


1. Didache, oh. 5. RT 


2, Davis, Wo Js The Influence of at in Impe rial Rene. 
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7 
depreeates luxury and the auperfluous: 


For it wore not gcomly that we, after the nen 
of the rich man's gon in the gospel ahould as 
prodigals, abuse the Father's gifte; but we 
should use them, without undue 8 to 
them, as having command over ourselves. 1 


On oostiy veaaols he gays: 


And 8 the use of ups nade of silver and gold, 
and others inlaid with preeious stones, is out 
of place, being only a deception of the vision. 
„„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ For on the whole gold and silver, both 
publioly and privately are an invidious poaneaasion 
when they exoced what is neceazary, g0ldom Yo 
de acquired, 4Aifiioult to keep, and not adapted 
for uses... ++ ++ARC allver 6 mones,. and 
pans and vinegar-gaueers and trenchers and bowls} 
and besides these, vessels of silver and gold 
416 06% %%% 0 BEL Fashioned of ivory and 
gouches with silver feet, and inlaid with ivory 
eee devices of envy and offen- 
NAGY ++ ++ ... „ „ „Are all to be rolinqui: 5153 
hav nothing whatever worth our pa ins. 


Further on the use of weal thi 


Riches are then to be cada of * 


beatowed lovingly, not 11 Ww $ 
nor is the love 51 the beautiful S 


into 8elf-logs and ostanta Men; Fo perehance 
someone gay to us, his house, or land, or 
Comentio, or gold is worth 15 talents; but the 
man 1s dear at three ,00ppers, 3 
The best of maxima then, I to be perpetually 
repeated} that the good man being temperate and 
qust, treasures up his wealth in heaven, He who las 
8014 "bis worl goods ani given to the poor, 
finds the in ghable treasure, "where 18 nei ther 
moth nor rob T,++++++<+++++«N0 ig truly ria 
with the grontent of ALl ,F10hes, 5 


And 1t is not Jewels, or gold, or clothing 
bens of pawn. ed fo of Mok warns bd. + 
„ Nee ee precious 
Stones, nor is thing that is valuable equal 

to her," And ng 1 mo rather than gold, 


5 i 
— — — 


I. Za0de I, 1, ' Vols 2, Po 239, 
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and precious Stones and s11ver for my Þ produoe 
is det ter than ho ver,“ (Prove 8119) 


For there are those who gow and reap more, of 
whom 1% 18 1 "He hath dispersed, he hath 
von to the his richteousness endureth 
orever. “ (s. 2411379 30 1t is not he who keeps, 
buy he who gives away, that is rich; and 1t 18 
giving away, not possessioen, that renders a man 

happy} rt .I 18 in the seul then that 


riches are. 5 „ : 5 


The things which are useful are preferable, 

an * m_ D things are better than 

dear. In fine, when not properly governed 

is a \stronghold of of ori, , about whioh many” ase 
Ang their yea, they wil never reach the kingdom 

of heaven, sick wit —5 things of the world 

and 1iving proudly throuzh luxurys But those 

who are in earnest a out aalvation magt set tl 

this before hand in their mind, that all that 

we have is given us for use, and use for auf flol eney. 

mich we may attain to by fow things, For 8111 

are 8 who, from greed, take delight in that 

which they have hoarded up; 


Juch 1s the attsgude of Clement df Alexandria toward wel th, a 
gane, utilitarian view that permitted wealth for use. 

With the growing wealth of Chrietians, they were being 
influenged by tendencies to luxury by the tine Clement wrote, 
A ole evolution had taken place, Great denands had been 
made upon the old arigtooratic families to keep up the pomp 
and ahow of their rank, until they were Peduoed to finanoial 
aistress. Then & now arietooracy of thrifty oraſtamen and 
traders among whom wore nany Christians, came to take 1ts place. 
With the dealine of the Empire, the 014 arigtoeracy Uigappeared, 
Freedmen got money am power ant Chriotians became the moot = 
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wealthy part of seie ty. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, hinsel f 
a man of wealth and ed usa ion, writing about the middle of 


the third century, portrays the temptations of wealth for the 
Chrioetian of his tine: 


ons was applying himeelf to the inorease 
of wealth; and forgetting bo th whit was the conduct 
of believers under the Apoatlesg and what ought to be 
their eonduot in __ ny Be they with inaatiable 
— for gain, 4 28 thenselves to the 
tiplying of possο,ẽ/jpn s 
Numerous bighops who t to be an encouragement. 
an — JO to others, despising their sacred 
8 — 1 thengelves in seeular vocations, 
— their chair, deser ted their people, 
airayed among foreign provinces, hunted the markets 
for 2 profits; tried to anass large 
guns of money, while they had brethren starving 
within the e urch, took poassessfon of estates 
dy * proceedings and, maltiplied their 
gaing by accumulated uguriess 


While Cyprian 18 writing only of the lapged, yet this eta tonont 
shows the opportunities of Christians to get wealth and the 


temptations to foraake their former ideal of the use of wealth 
Tor the common good of all, 

In this stal revolution, wo see a changing attitude 
toward wealth on the part of christiane from indifference to 
approval and pogzenslon, Private property was regarded as lau- 
ful by Christians in general, Its rights were gerupulously 
reapeoted, But exoeaniye acoumlations were regarded with 416 
favor,® 4 

In the poaveasion of property, Chriatiangs regarded Col 


as the owner of alle Han was only the Stewart of God's affairs 
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here on earth, The Jews had recognized God as the guprome oVer- 
| lord, Christians never gave up the idea of a God-ruled aoeifcety. 
Ul that man has 1s entrusted to him in stewardchip. Property 
is accepted with regard to the rights of follownen, In the 
nec and century, charity 1s enjoined on the rich, which makes 
men rſoher in heavenly treasures., In the s tena rdship idea, 
Chriotians found an apologetic for the possession of wealth in 
abhorred for fear of losing his soll. 
30 it was that by the third eentury, there came to be 
In the church great numbers of wealthy people, people who had 
become wealthy and those who, being already wealthy, were at- 
trasted to the Church, The Christian agitators offered the 
rich a convenient way of attaining eternal bliss without serious 
privations in this life, in the bequest of property which night 
purchase the ir eternal ealvation. Tims they captured the 
young passionate arigtoorats through their disgust for the 1ife 
they had led and they captured the exhausted old rich non 
through their fear of death ant the pangs of hell awaiting then. 
Efforts were algo made to reorutt rich persons while they were 
21111 alive for the support of the congregation, even f auch 


persons were wwilling to carry out atrivily the Lord's command - 
mont to distribute among the poor all they possessed. The 
more the charity phage was emphasized , he stronger became 
the tendency to sof ten TV hatred of the rich and to enable 
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rich and elung to their posgeasiong. 


Dionystus, a wealthy nan of the church enunorated among 
the eufferings he endured for GwietianChy in the reien of 
Deotus (249-281) 

eiae of gels, 1882 of ignition, conteaph 
ow — — Ys 800rn of * from governors 
This statement ahows him to have been a man of vos on, one. 
of the well-to-do of the rising christian artist ooruay. 
| hy this changing attitude toward wealth? The failure 
of the chililagtio propheoy had the effect of turning attention 
from otherewnorldliness to the affaira of this world, The taking 
over of the Hebrew Soriptures with their emphasis upon prosper- 
ity as the bleasing of God was another factor in bringing 
wealth into favor, More perhaps, than either of the forecoing, 
was the disposition of the christian group to adapt 1 ted f to 
Its environment, Beginning with alnagiving, the need for work 
and the acquiring of wealth was felt, Then it became necessary 
for the worker to accumulate capital that he night engage in 
dusi nens to earn more money for alns. By natural growth and 
adaptation, the possession of wealth came to have general ap- 
proval through the 1dea of chr st tan stewardship. But even in 
tines of greatest prosperity, Christ fans were congtantly re- 
minded of the eooialietio prinoiple tha t wealth must be used 


for the common good or 1% would become a ourse to their gouls, 
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5. Equalization 

8 Next wo take up the scofalistie prineiple of quali- 
nations This is t0 gome extent fore ghatowed in the treatment 
of poverty and wealth but will be treated here more gpecifioal- 
ly« "The pre-Constantine writers,” says Benlgni, "affirm that 
before God all men are equal that for Him there exigts no Gig- 
tinetion between rich and poor, but only by virtue or the lack 
of virtue, as Minueiug Felix has said to Sagan omnes 

pari ste nagoimr, sola virtute distinguinur. 

Latantius says that virtue 1s conprehended in dwo 
qualities — piety and equiiye. ,Ploety 1s the recognition of Gods 
Equity consists in adqusting one's self to others, mich is to 
make oneself equal to his ueiz:hors, To cuote from Iaotantiug: 

Honoto Hin {that 1s God) ig meter or gervant 


buy He is father Yo all; with Him none is poor 


or rich but galy emoerning virtue does He make 
aigtinotion, 


The Apostol 10 Canons contain the stat enont: 


or no value is riches in the pregence of God, 
nor does Uignity prevail, nor youth, nor 
beauty, dut, there exiats an equality of all 
before Hims® 


P8hlmann says: 


The story of the manna in tho tims of Moges, 
where he who gathered much had nothing over 
ani he who 11tt 1e had no lack is the 
story in the 8091 a1 ideal of equality of 
poa88egsions 10 ah owns 


p. 562, 
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on the gubjeot of equalization, Clement of Alexandria, 
gives us the following statement: 


Goa brovght war race into communion by 
firat imparting what was Hig own, when He gave 
His own Word, common to all, ani made all things 
for all, 411 things therefore are common and 
not for the rich to appropriate an undue share. 
That reasilon, therefore, I possess and possess 
in 2 + why ahould IT not enjoy?* is suitable 
neither to man, nor to seie. But more 
worth of love 18 TY I have: why @howld I 
not give to thoge who have need?% For such an 
ones one who fulfils the command, Thou shelt 
Love thy neighbor as thyself! - is perfect, 


A eriterion therefore based on natural equality indi- 
dated the duty to give what 1s cuperfiuous to those who lack 
the neceeaiiies, bocnuge 1t would be inkuman for one to have 
more than his material needs while another had not even the 
necQepnsitions 


The idea of equality was applied 3180 to the wiping 
out of class aiotinotions between ragter and slave. As members 


of the Chriatian Church alaves were regarded as the brothers of 
their nasters and on 6c equal ity with men, This both in- 
proved the condition of glaves and promoted to sone degree the 
deerease of/ glavery and an inerease in the frequency of emanci- 
va ti on. © Mis phage of equalization, although revolutionary, 
drew many alaves into the Church and eatablighed a contact 
with the Stole philosBophy which also regarded all men as 
drothers, | 
For the final equalization, Chriatians laeked forward 
to the establishment by divine intervention of the kingdom of 
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Jod on earth, Those who had suffered poverty 0 have 
plenty. This prineiple was applied by the early Christians 
preachers to both the acoial ani gconomie apheres. The parable 
of the rich man ant Lazarus is a story of the future equaiiza- 
tion mich they oxpeoted, This idea of equalization was 
valuable in that 1t gave the common man a faith in hirsel f and 
his future, But the failure of the ehiliaetic idea did not 
hinder the application of the prinoiple of equalization to the 
congregations of the church. For the Christian church regarded 
it as a duty to see that its pooreat menbers had no lack and 
that those who wore able to work ahoula provide for those who 
were unable. Thus the principle of economic equal ization was 
practiced, Social equalization as well is to be noted in the 


meeting on an equal backs in the congregation of rich and poor, 
_ glave and free, high and lows 


4. Communtams 
Finally we take up. what ia perhaps the mogt radical 

_ Bootaliatio prinoiple when fully applied - communi am It was a 
prineiple, however, which failed of universal applications In 
the church at Jerugalem, there was an attempt at communiom in 
which for a tine "all lived together with gladnegs and had all 
things comnone And those who had lands sold them am laid the 
price at the Apoatles' foot," This Viopian vision was epoken 
of with favor in the third century by Cyprian, and Chrynonten 
in the fourth century Spoke of then as "a omni ty of angels 
booaupe they had nothing their own,” Pühlnanm thinks flat early 
Chrietians had the ide of a commnietio state that the returning 


\ 


Iz 
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Savior was to set up on earth, a kind of "Heaven on Earth,” a 
"commnioetic Paratiee," But with the failure of the Lord to 
return, and the failure of early communiatile attempts, the 
dream faded and each individual was foroed to strive for his 
om oocmonis gupports However, sone communigtio elements per- 
oiotet, They 8111 brought their contributions ani laid them 
at the feet of the Biahop who in turn Asti buted to much as 
had need, They 8t111 met for the common meal, which remained 
the irn bond uniting all the members, The common meal gatie- 
tied the daily needs of every member, It was the center about 
mich the entire 1ife of the congregation revolved, later in 
the gecond century, the meal for the poorer members was de- 
tached from the eymbolie meal for the entire congregations} 


In the fourth century the meal was diseont inned entirely and 
charity took 1ts places a 
The 1dea of commniam sens to have been retained 


theoretically until late in the gecond century, Tertullian 
writes: a 


We who feel ourselves united heart and soul, 
have no difficulty about community of goods; 
with us all is common except our wives; the 
demi ty 20808 there, where alone others 
practiose 1h, 


There were many hindrances to the fullest 60 on 
of commaniam by the Christ tan groups. Beocauge of pergccution 
they had to exiet aeoretly. This prevented community awoklings 
as discovery would have been an easy matter.* men 1t was 
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based solely upon a communigm of congunption, those who had 
property worth gelling soon ran outs Then they had to bring 

in their earnings, To earn, they must have property in the 
means of protuetion for weavers, potters, ami tha or in stock 
of goods in case of ahopkeepers and peddlera, They could not 
arrange commnietio work hope. 30 they had to abandon commun= 
Im in means of produetion ani accept the principle of pri vate 
property. The fact that the Farly Christian congregations 

were principally urban was a further obstaole to Commun am, 1 
ost gucceaaiul later attompts have been in the open o untry 


nasse both production ant congumption Gould be freely adminig- 
tered by the community, 


However, as an ideal, cormniam did not die out but was 


practioed in Christian Iwerality. The Christian group was 
united by the bonde of brotherly love to the extent that no 
one called his pogneasion his own 1if the Church had need of 1 
to help the leas fortunate, 


Coneluglons 
In what way then may we say that christian Sooialiem was 


a factor in the triumph of Early Chriotianity? Theae 8001118- 
tio prineiples welded the Chr ies group into a united whole 

80 that the strong eupported the weak and all were able to 

stand togsther- an early working out of the p>ineiplso, "Uni ted 
we stand, divided we fall,” Thus Christianity became a religion 
adapted to tines of adveraity as well as for tines of proaperity 


wt 


Besides, those gooialiotic principles conetituted a great draws 
ing power for Christianity. For the Poor found congolation 
for their poverty in a future hope as well as in present re- 
1ief, and the rich found in Christ ant ty an opportunity to in- 
vost their wealth in heavenly treasures. 

In this clogely knit eomonioc and gookal unity that 
amounted alnost to cormniam, we see a determining factor in 


the growing strength of the Christian group. Through the 
application of the prinoi.ples of cooperation and 9 


they wore able te do oo the most prospe rous and powerful 
oconomio group in the Inpire by the tine of Constantine. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DECLINING PROSPERITY OF THE EMPIRE 
IN THE THIRD CENTURY 


The gooikal and economic environment of Early Christ lan- 
ity 1s of utmost importance for ons who would understand the 
phenomenal growth of this new religion, Progress or delay of 
a movement 1s conditioned by the opportunities found at hand, 

A new novement may be erughed by unfavorable ciroumastances or 
rushed on to success by forees that can acareely be understood. 
Environment 1s the 8011 upon which the new movement may flouriah 
and bear fruit or wither and die for lack of now ighmnent. 

Again, when we speak of the triumph of Christianity, 


a struggle is DP@SuppoBede A struggle with whom, we might ask. 
It was prinarily a struggle with the state for recognition and 


the right to exiat, In any struggle there is a certain balance 
mich, when It is aigturbed, makes the disadvantage of ons 
side the advantage of the other » 80 that with the turn of the 
balance victory 16 assured to the fortunate aide, In the oriti- 
gal tines of the third century, Chriotianity was struggling to 
the fore, The Church was gaining in economic and & cial 1. 
port ande, mile at the gane time the Roman Impire was growing 
legs and leas progperous, making the gains of the Chureh 
count for more in comparigon to the growing poverty and chaos 
all about - zust as a 11ght chines brighter on a very dark 
nicht than it would in broad day. In this deelining progperity 
32 


1 
of the Roman ire in the third century, we gee the aecond 
economic factor in the triumph of Early Chriatianity. 

The dark piloture of the third century Empire will be 
Shown even more darkly in the 11ght of the "glory that was 
Rome" in the first ant second centuries of our era, The con- 
stitution mich Augus tus gave the Roman State went on develop- 
ing for at least two centuries on the lines mich he had 
originally laid don. A new ara in the history of the ancient 
world had begun an era of peace and prope rity hitherto un- 
known - an era which we may sal the age of the Roman ire. ! 
The creation of a central authority, upholding peace and in 
toroourse, the uniting of The 4ifforent parts of the world in- 
to one economic systen eonlivened by free trade, the spread of 


oi tizenghip and eivil culture In wider and wider oircles of 
population - all these benoſita produeed Tor a tine an un- 
precetented rise in rosperity. s While the expansion of Roman 
oivilization was in progres, Industry thrived and developed. 
The provinges were gratually industrialized, Comme ree was 

_ carried on with greatest freedom. 4 great oircutt of Indus- 


trig) and commercial int ere curse was formed under the protee- 

tion of the ire. The different provinces exchanged goods 

and developed apecialtioes fitting into ons whole through mutual 
The 0x0011enk roads made 2 * ann 
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Congiderable capital acught employment in productive enter 
riss. Firm political power and mitugl confidence fostered 
the growth of oredi t. Thus the second century came to be an 
age of rich or well-to=do mon, distributed all over the Empire, 
large coapitaliate who very often dominated the aoeial 11fe of 
their oities and were known to everyone not only in te eit 
but throughout the distriet or even throughout the whole 
provinee, Their wealth, it seems, was derived from commerce, 
Money gained in this way was inereaned by lending it out on 
mortgage or by 1nyesting 1% in land, Some fortunes were un- 
goubtedly made aleo in transp or ta tion. The richest cities, 
where the most weelthy men lived were those that had the moat 


developed commerce and lay near the sea on great trade- routes, 
or were the enters of a lively river traffio,* 
ALL wenk well 80 long as yoace could be maintained, 
- But the foundations upon which this apparent prosperity of the 
state rested were very unstables Rostovigzett says: 
The fact that every zBerioug war brought the 
whole fabric of the Enpire to the verge of ruin 
s that the meagures taken by the Enperors 
strengthen its foundationg 2 fruit less or 


at leagt power less by neutralize other factors 
a whioh undernined Its, 


From the beginning of the third eentury onward, economieo deelin 
was in progress. The safety ant goourity that promoted comneres 
gave way to ese Progperity and confidence were vaniahing. 

1 — Chytotiansts was able in the midet of those hard tines 6 
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make rapid advances, oo that the ec nomie dec ine ssened to 
nocoterate rather than to retard 1ts growth, At the game tins 
the Inpire came more and more to need what Christianity had to 
offer, I ahall now point out sone of the aspects of this de- 
lining prosperity of the Enpire that gave the growing Church 
the ba nnee of power in the time of Constantine, and ahow how 
the forees mich weakened the Inpire strengthoened the Church. 


1. ?P0litis rae 
Weatermann gays mat 1t is certain that the breaking 
up of the ancient economic and intelleotual order of nookety 
was due to causes within the Roman Enpire,* Of these internal 
reattions, the prevailing political disorder of the third con- 
tury was the moat disastrous. A gories of political misfortunes 
det in rather rapidly in the third century, Invasion of dar- 
barians, confliots between rival oandidates to the throne, 
 Gompetition between arnies and provinees put an end to order 
and progperity and threatened the very oxi 0n0000 of the Enpires 
Vauryers, riotous soldiers and brigands gathered strength 
from national aspirationg and in the end the disrupt on of the 
Enpire became inevitable on account of internal atrife,* 
this era of political diserder was initiated when lMny- 
f ous Aurelius in 177 A. D. made his gon Commodus his asgn00ilate, 
In 160, Marous Aurelius died, leaving Conmodus, aged 16 years 
as EInperor, He had neither the age nor the preparation nocog- 
 pary to £111 his 4iffioult place, He had confliet with the 
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Senate and the Senate was unable at his death to elect his 
gu00ea880r., The augcegnion gave rise to a severe civil was which 
ended in the establishment of the military despot ien of Sep- 
tintus Severus.” From Commodtus to Diooletian, there was 11t- 
tie stability in the Roman governments 

This lack of stability politically rests upon the 
failure of the power of the Senate to command recognition, The 
Senate, turing the Empire, had the power of eleoting the In- 
peror. By the aanotion of the Senate the legitimacy of the 
Emperor was established. This dong ti tuted the only contimoug 
authority in the pi re. men the Senate ral 100 in the guess 
alon following Commodus, the period of chaos get in. Septiniug 
Severus eatabliached' his military monarehy on the ruing of the 
Senate, He was an Afrioan by birth, of recent nobility, hel- 


lenized and romaniged, not without being strongly Influenced by 
Aglatioc Oriental ien. With such a background, he was not tie 
man to reapeot the Senatorial authority. © 

1th the ugurpation of Septimiug Severus, the army had 


o0ntrole He received his power from the soldiers and reained 
it as long as they were willing to support him. The military 
rule of Septinius Severus, of his oriental wife ant of his 
half-0riental children is of high inportance in the history of 
_ The Roman ire. Ho 10 8044 to be the first to break with the 
traditions of the antonines and to start on the path we 
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thoroughly CO FIRE the Roman Empires? 

Coneenslons were given to the soldiers. Their pay was 
inoreavet, Veterans were exempted from manioipal 1iturgies. 
Club 11fe in the fortresses was proteeted, lVarriage of go0l- 
AKMers was made legal, The last worde of Septimius Severus to 
his sueeesser were, "Be united, enrich the soldiers, and acorn 
the rest. To gupport this program, it was necegaary for Sep. 
timius to take radical and ruthless neagures in taxation, Fol- 
lowing Commodug who was nost extravagant and following the 
eivil way at ths beginning of his reign, he found the imperial 
finances in desperate condition. Honey acquired by oonf 18 
tions and contributions was spent laviahly in bribing the sol- 
diers and the Roman mob, The finances of the state were re- 
stored but at the expenge of the peoples The reign of Septim- 
Lug Severus was not a reign of peace and proper iy.” 

Caracalle 11 ee based his power upon the 80141 ers. 
To corrupt the Soldiers he needed vast gums, The money acoumu= 


lated by Septinius Severus was soon gone and he had to resort 
to extraordinary Saures iis Lneome was chiefly gained from 
a systenatie draining of the wealth of the properties olasses. 
No doubt 1t was this game hoetility to the upper classes that 

. vauged him to 18 in 212 the edict mich granted Roman 01ti- 


zonghip to all "peregrini,” He thus enlarged the number gubJeot 


to the city 11turgies. 5 The army had come to be composed of 
the lower classes who had never shared in the oiviliged life of 


* 


) the 01tien It was only natural that w army Should in the 

ond seek to realige the ambitions of the Lower lasse. 30 
the watohword of the army was, Way with the privileges of the 
higher olasses.“ That It want ed, was an equal ahare in the 
management of the tre, a thorough levelling, As far as 
this negative side of 1ts program was conoerned, the struggle 
was crowned with 8100088, The bourgeoigie were terrified and 
deeimted, The oities were brought to the verge of ruin. The 

' new rulers, both Enperors and officials, sprang moatly from the 
peagant 1208. 

The reigns of Caracalla, EZlgabalus and Alexander Sever- 
us were tines of great migery for the Empire, The organiem of 
the Empire was exhausted. to sach an extent that 1% was unable 
to stand the strain of the dor o external wars mich threa- 
toned ite, A n problem was how to meet the expense of the 
great campaigns. The experiments of Caraealla and Alexanter 
tal 10d deeause the Ronan Bpire was too poor to bear the cost 
of such a cologaal pete Both plundered the Enpire, The 
enrichment of the state at the expense of private fortunes ro- 
aulted not in enrichment but in the inpoyeriahnent of the .- 

: plre,* The heavier the pressure of the state upon the upper 
lasse, the more intolerable became the condition of the 
Lower ,® 


In 236 4, D. when Alexander Severus was killed, a period 
of military anarghy began mich lasted fof fifty years and 


—_— 
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was oven nore disastrous than the military monarohys At the 
beginning of this period, ancient oivilization was 8t111 in- 
taots, The fine arts, acoulpture, painting, architecture 3t411 
flouriahed, The finances of the Empire and the oities wore 
not yet in such bad condition and the arny was yet strong 
enough to impoge upon barbarians reapeet for the Roman name,? 
Fifty years later all this was changed, Religion was in decays 
The arintooracies who governed the Rnpire with euch magnifi- 
cence and qust 10 had di appeared. The Empire was the prey 
of a deapotiom at the same time feeble and violent which re- 
erutlted its eivil and military peracnnel among the most bar» 
barous population of the Wire. The provinoes of the est, 
Gaul and Italy were alnost completely ruined, The country and 
amall 0itioes were depopulated, That was left of nen ani wealth 
was congeeted in a few great centers, Prooicus netale 0aigape 
peared, Agriquiture, industry and commerce were perishing. 
#1th the death of Alexander Severus began an inter- 
minable series of evil wars, of external wars, of peatilenoe 
and fanine which Lasted without interruption for a half con- 
tury and wich depopulated and impovrerighed the ire, de- 
stroying the elite by whom the Impire had been governed, paci- 
tied and oivilized aur ing the firet and second centuries, This 
sorry state of af fal re was brought about by the case atruge 
gle among the various lesions of the army to eleot their 
favorite as Inperor, Reniding in different Lande, the leglons 
e ee e , 45-3» the mhrone. 
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The legitimacy of an Enperor was decided by war and the sword. 
The ruin of ancient oiyilization was then the effeot of a glow 
deoadenoe due to internal causes and a terrible acoident which 


destroyed at a blow the key to 411 legal order and throw 61v111- 


zation into the convuleions of a revolutionary despot 18m. 


Conditions were 80 unstable that at any momo lit the career of 
an Hyperor might be 610ged by assassinat ion. This became 80 
gerioug an evil and the guecegaion so swift and ahangeable that 
the systen of Dionletian by mich the government was shared by 


four princes became a nose sa ty. 

In these tines of oivil war, no one cared for the in- 
tereste of the people, New recruits were levied compulgorilys 
Means of transport and men were requisitioned for armies on the 
march. Foodstuffs and war mterials had to be provided by the 
people and the soldiers were quartered in their — 

Aurel tan was the first to try to atop the decompogt- 
tion of the Empire and its return to barbarigm by a vast plan 
of wars and reforms. Ho ingtituted officially the cult of 301 
Invietus, proclaiming latinized nithra lem as the religion of 

the state, He tried to convert the Enpire into an Asiate . | 
pires This met a fierce opposition. In 375 Aurelian hinse lf 
fell viotim to a conapiracy of generals. Civil war again con- 
nenoot,*. | 
— — 2 at this period, agks his friend Donavug 
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do pass life in reyiew - the oriminal asses, the arena, the 
theatre, the forum all these were corrupting influences, But 
there wer others no 108 dangerous; looked up capital, great 
estates, iet tons and the aigappearance of the yeoman, luxury 
side by aide with pauperiem, the dieruption of the elienkt bond 
and the digowning of obligation between rich and poor. 1 

In spite of the political disorder and the chaos which 
resulted, Chriotianity £louriahed, Itself a religio 411111 ta, 
1% found its greatest freedom wen the laws were not enforced, 
While the Enpire was in turmoil politically, the Christian 
Churgh was laying firm foundations in preparation for triumphs 
It was the strong Emperors who peraeouted christiamty. The 
weak Enperore were more tolerant, The political weakness of 


the third century Enpire was there Lore an advantage for the 
Christian Church. 


2. Exploitation of the Provinoes, 


* 


Another aspeet of the declining prosperity of the . 
pire was the ayetematic exploitation of the provinoes dy the 
iyrreaponsible Einperors of the third century. ars are always 
expenaive and particularly 80 are 0111 wars mich yield no 
dooty but cauge much destruction of property and 1ife within 
the ecuntrys 
The burden of taxation was heavy but 80 long as 1% was 
not exoegstve 1 was borne by the richer classes willingly and 
with a wonderful public epirits But as early even as the end 
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of the first century, 1% became inoreaningly A1ffioult to find 
non ready to serve the oity without remneration. In Spain 
from the very moment when municipal 11 fe was being established 
in the poorer parts of the country, neasures were taken to pro- 
vide the necessary numbers of naglatrates by oonpuls ien, if 
necessary. The situation was aggravated by the part mich the 
oities had to play in the financial organization of the ire. 


Tax farmers were replaced by the magistrates and the senates 
of the 011084 


The imperial policy toward the el ties was mani fosted 1n 
the oreat ion of apecial inapectors (eurgtores] of their Invest- 
ed capital. In the third century this and other innovations 
were legally established and became the financial foundation of 
the economic policy of the inpire, The method of improving the 
finanolal mani cement of the impire which its rulers adopted 
proved fatal, V#1th one hand they endeavored to ereate a healthy 

_ middle clans and etablish new centers of civilized life, and 
with the other they destroyed their own work by retaining the 
gystem of compulsory labor, of re qui sst ons and of supplenent- 
ary levies, This undermined both the spirit and the material 
welfare of the 000 energe tie el enents in the Italian and pro- 
vineial eit ies. Digcontent was plainly growing ambng the Lower 
olasses as well In the third century they began t send to 
Rome a Shower of 2 about the maltreatment to whi et: 
* were oudJootet.. 
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Barnes gives as one of the political defects of the 
Roman Wire, the expense of aiminiagtration and the inadequacy 
of Roman imperial finances. He further outlines the defeots 
of inperial public finanoe and the ayatem of taxation under the 
followi:g heads: 
(a) Decline in the protuotive power after the 
comquest and 18e of the plutoaeracys 
(b) Redueed power of paying taxes with inorease 
of need for publie expenditures. 
(6) Inalequacy of fiseal organization. 
8 — of economic sta tus of peoples in 
2 0. 
(e Difficulties of tax colleotions, inperfect 
publis responsibility, the eruahing of the ouriales 
and chronie ovag4on of reagponsibilities by the 
great landlord 
Here are auffioient oauges for making the burden of taxation in 
the provinees unbearable for those upon whom the burden folle 
The econonie requirements of the government had in- 
ereaged rapidly. The large standing army needed its pay at 
regular intervals. The number of nagistrates had been mit ip- 
Head and the cost of operating the governnent had grown because 
of the inoreaged expentiture and extravagance of Imperors and 
| many other high offioiala, Revenue to net these large ex- 
penges was obtained by taxation, but sinee coing were prac- 
tionally vorthless, money taxes failed to supply the needs of 
tue goxornment and resort was made to taxation in kind. The 
burden fell chiefly on poor peagant proprietors. The rich 
eccaped the burden decause their taxes wore proportionately 


lighter and they had means of avoiding payments © 
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Healey, speaking of the time of Valerian, gays: 


The prodigality and luxury of the court and 
the ineessant demands on the publie treasury had 
Long s1nee exhausted whatever reserve funds the 
goverment could command and inagmoh as the oustom 
of borrowing money on the national oredit had never 
deen adopt there were no regourges at hand for 
the — of the pany wars which the galvation 
of the inpire denanded. 


This le@ to the terrible charge of gupplenentary taxos or gupe 
interdiotions which ruined and mde desparate the bourgeolaies 

he tax was divided by the Pretorian Prefect to each provincial 
governor, Us int turn apportioned 1t to the cities and the 


wanteipal genate was nade responsible for the botal tax to be 
raised. They apportioned 1t to tho people, making the largest 
part rest upon the mali. Wherever the figeo turned, 1t gup= 


pressed the 1ife of the people by these extraordinary taxes, © 
ko wonder that for many eitisens manioipal life lost its in- 
terest and that compulaion was necegaary to provide eine 
and members of muni et pal senates. 

In the second Imif of the third century, when the oha 
otic oandition of 2 was arrested by the stategmanahip of 


to bear with full weight on the touts inhabitants of the 
oitios The Maddie lags was already overburdencd with serviee. 
They were compelled to take over without aalary the various 
manera or — of Local — do administer the 2 
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| to ack as potty gust, to take part in doputations, to ar- 
range games, to ingpeot pub lie bulkdings, to provide fuel for 

the baths, to guperintont postal and transport gerviece, ote, 

to, The most burdengome of their obligations was the 601.100. 
tion of We taxed. In 00n80quence of these burdens, the 


our ial es at temp tod in large numbers to eseape into the more 
privileged professions, the clergy or the army or oven to take 
£11ght into the country where they were glad to live and work 


as coloni,s ; 


RoS%ovigeſt Ceneribed the ai tuation at the beglnning 
of the reign of Diogletian thus: | 


The relations between the state and the taxpayer 
were based on more or less organised robbery}; 
foreed work, forced deliveries, forced gifts or 
Toans were the order of the aaf. The adninietration 
was corrupt} and demoral ized, A chaotic mags of 
new government officials was growing super in- 
ace av — e 
son nel! de old officials Still existed but fore- 
seeing their doen, strove to avail themael ves to 
the full of their last opportunities, The oity 
bourgeoiaie was tracked out and + jo — cheated 
and maltroeated, The manioipal arigt: was 4001 
mated by systenat 1e perseeut ion and rul by frequent 
configeations ani by the responsibility inpoged upon 
1% of inguring the aucceas of the organi raids of 
the goverment _ — the 8 The nook, terrible 
chaos thus reigned throughout the Eupire. 2 


Diooletian failed to inprove mattors in regard to taxa» 
tion, He ayatematined the. unusual denands so that each year 
definite requirements were made, varying from year to year. 
No reserves were accumulated, thus making exaccdingly heavy 
demands necessary. 
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Lactant ius bears witneas to the extravacance of Dio- 
ore tian mich male these heavy levies noeceaaaryt 


£ To this were added a certain passion for building 
and, on this account, endless exactions from the 
provinees for furniahing wages to laborers and 
arbifloors and supplying carriages ant whatever was 
requiaite to the works which he projected, Here pub- 
116 halls, there a cirous, here a $, and there a 
workhouge for making 8 war; in one place 
a habitation for his empreass, in another for his 
ag ers Pregently a great part of the oity was 
qui tod and all men removed with their wives and 
children as from a tom taken by enemies. And when 
those buildings were completed, to to the destruction 
of whole 88 he gail: are not right, 
1oet them done another plan, “ n they were to 
be pulled down or altered, to undergo perhaps a 
Future demolition, By such folly was he conti 
_ endeavoring to equal Nicomelia with Rome in magnifi- 
cence I omit mantioning how — peri ted on ace 
gount of their pogneaaiong or wealth; for such evils 
were 9Xx6eed frequent, and through their frequency 
- ap" + to be lawful, But this was peculiar to hin, 
whenever he saw a field renarkably well cul- 


. or a howe of uncommon elegance, a false ac- 
gust ien and a capital punighnent were egtraigh 
prepared _ the proprietor; ao that it see 


as it D400 ian could not be guilty of rapine with- 
out * — roy bLood. 


Heavy as taxation was, amounting in many dases to ox» 
ploitation, it would nod have been unbearable had produetion kept 
pace with the requirements of the atatd, But with the oivil 
wars and the deatruction of order in the Rapire, aleo with the 
e8tablighnent of the 0010nate, production and * * to pay 
taxes deereased, making the burden doubly hard, © | 

, The Church was benefited by this sta te of affairs, 
Curiales of the towns and ot es were attracted to its protection 
giving over their money, Those who were rui nod f1ranclally | 
1. z De bor tibus — 6: 6. Vile, in Kidd, 1 
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found there an agylum and assistance in re- establishing theme 
selves. The church was a xind and beneficent organization 
which stood in marked contrast to the compulsion and harah 
me thods of the state. 
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Another aspeet of the decline of prosperity was the 


Cobagement of the coinage, Roman economic mas were 40- 
moralized, Under the Wire, the amount of gold ani silver had 
not materially inereased, decause the mining of precious notals 
had diminiahed, yet at the game time, gold and silver were Gon 
timally removed from oiroulation for use in the arts, for the 
temple offerings and hoarded by private persons. Added to 

this drain on the eiroulating medium, enormous gums of money 
were contimally exported to Arabia, India, and uz, to pay 
for Alk, apices, perfuncea and many other luxuries, The im» 
ported food supply involved the drain of money from Italy. As 
a natural 00n80quence, money in eiroutation grow legs and legs 
each years To remedy this tust ion the government tried the 
expetient of debasing the coinage dy mixing copper with the 
precious metals, This practice had attained such proportions 
dy the middle of the third century A. D. that a piece which 
was worth forty cents at the time of Augustus came to be worth 
but one cent, Soon the well known prinoiple that alloyed seins 
arive pure coins out of oiroulation began to act and all gold 
and aliver coins were driven out of circulation by the pale 
copper coins, An ora of rel ns prices was experienced as a 


result. 1 

Capital beeane gcares and interest of 12% considered ex- 
dess ve at the tine of Nero, became the monthly interest. In 
part to remedy the gcarcity of gold and in part to make possibile 
expenges of war and other public expenses without inocreaging 
the taxes, the emperors al tered the weight and purity of the 
coins, Under Caracalla, the weight of the aureus had gone dom 
to 6 gre 55, but after Alexander Severus 1t became ao irregular 
that payments in £014 were nade only by wei ght. For silver 
money It was even worse. en bronze money was put out at a 
reduoed weights From this arose a continua! Lnpove plehment of 
the nogt nunerous eiae and the least rich, Still worse, 
many of the emperors ordered that taxes be 001100ted in gold or 


in kind. F Thus they refused the bad money with which they An- 


undated the Enpire,* 
Growing out of this situation, commodity money was with- 
gram from oiroulation through hoarding within the inpires 
This 1s attes ted by the hundreds of finds of coins in all parts 
of the Wire, Hoarding was due prinarily to the lack of de- 
posit banks and was groatly inareaned when oc nomie disorders 
began to appear in the second century and reached their climax 
in the third century. — =» > 
The fooliah poliloy of the omperore in making cheap non- 
of and the general economic conditions as well as the systen of 
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fluotuations of prices mich 414 not keep pace with the steady 
depreciation of the ourrenoy. 1 Ad ing this unstable condition 
of money to the oivil wars and political disorder, we have a 
very uncertain economic of tuat 10n. 


4. Induatry and Commerce of the Third Century, 

In no place 18 economic ingecurity felt more than in 
the Indus try and ocuneree of a country, The trouwblous tines 
of the third century wrought havoe on the far flung lines of 
commerce and the growing tntuatries of the preceding of 
peace and progperi ty. A 

| Comneroe was eoppoially affeotoed, The general 1ngoour- 
ity, the difficulty of communication, the greater rigk and the 
increaged price of travel, the reatriotions impoged by the 
growing poverty - all this hindered the comnercial activity of 
the third gentury, The mall and nodest fortune: disappea red 
and in the nidet of the growing migery, wealth was concentrated 
in a few hands. 5 
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Comnercees was hindered by ingeourity of travel on land 
and sen due to robbers ani pirates, The Enpire was full of 
people homeleas beeause of Gcanfigoations, They formed bands of 
robbers an devastated the land, Ve hear of an army of bandits 
under Bulla mich was the terror of Italy for years, 4 nmili- 
tary foros was nocessary to gupprogs hin. Similar conditions 


— dan and the other provinoee, In the tins 
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of Alexanier Severus, robbers infeated both land and gens It 
was like the deplorable condition in the First century B. 0. 
when piracy nade commroe practically impossible. Cyppian was 
full of pessinie in denoribing the aituation, He spoke of 
| complete exhaustion of the forces of nature and of mankind,” 
The conditions of brigandage were so bad in the think 
dontury that the government had to organize a gpociel. military 


poliess, The institution of fie 14 gondarmes was Geveloped and 
a well planned net work of military posts was devised and es- 
tabliched, Rostovtaeff gays further: 


ly Lnpre Laprogston in that in the first and second 
centuries oities were fairly guoceanful 
In — Phong Sobbery ani that it was the nigery 
of the agcond half of the second century and 
of the third oentury that revived the plague 

and foreed the Enperors to organize strong 

G07p8s of military polilee and to insist that 
the oities take a more aotive part in aeuppreasing 


brigandage by introdueing new myn1o1pal offi cog 
such as guardians of the peace, 

Thus, commerce, which is usually the chief gource of wealth was 

math hindered by brigantage during the period of our 8tuly, 

The falling off of the 8pirit of commereigl enterprise 
in evidenced by the history of the trade of the Enpire with In- 
ins As proved by the finds of Roman o ine in India, the east 
ern trade flourighed from the tine of Augustus to that of the 
Antonines, It reached ite greatest height about the last of 
the first den tury. But evidenoes of continued trade exist un- 


111 the middle of the third century, followed * fy a aw whioh 
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Tasted until a revival occurred at the clone of the fourth 
century, > Thus we ave proof? of alnost complete essa ien of 
Aistant comercial enterprise during the inseeure and oritioal 
years of the third century. 

38. D111 notes that 

It has often been pointed out that the wars 

and social confugstlon of the latter part of the 
third century gave a ghook to commerce from 
mich it never recovered, In that disastrous 
time the vast deatruetion of wealth, the inter- 
ruption of free eiroulation on the d routes, 
the logs of confidence, and the portentous de- 
proeiation of the curre must have operated 
with orushing effect on the taading lass. 

It was not alone beeause of pirates and barbarians that 
comneres deeayed but also beeause cugtomers disappeared, The 
boat olilents, the oity bourgeoialſe, deereased constantly in 
nanbers and in purchasing power, The peaganta lived in extreme 
poverty and reverted to an almogt pure house economy,” each 
home producing for itself what 1% nooted,” 

$4111 another hindrance to trade was the rigid restrie- 
tion placed by the government upon merchants and aailors There 
was no chance for large ommereial enterprise. As g00n as a 
man bought hips, hs was made a member of one of the corpora- 
tions, the navicularii or the mereatores and foroed to work for 
the state, to transport coods on its behalf and for a migorable 
remmeration or to give the state the firet offer of what he 


had to . Compulsion kept then bound, 4 
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of land, comneree and transportation became an hereditary bur- 
den from which there was no eacape, To make nattors worse, 
eus toners were few, the market became more and more restrieted 
and the state more and more oppressive. The state was a: gel- 
isn and a brutal oustoner. It £1xed the prices and 1f we 
take into oonstderation the profits of the officials, fixed 
them rutnous ly 10. 4 

Along with the Gdeoline in comneree and of more gerious 


donse dus nee was the de in production. Industry was af- 


feoted by the general nome ahi moral decline of all a0010ty. 
The proletariat was becoming poorer and more despera te while 
its productive forces were deolining more and mores Thug 
hopeleganess and despa ir bel sed all 0lasnes and crippled their 
11 tiative,* | 

Manu ae ture in this per 104 was carried on by articans 
working siwgly in their own mops. Factories with machinery 
failed to develops The Sole of wages was fired by the rate 
of slave hire sine it was eustonary for owners to let their 
alaves out by the day or Job in the various oooupations to 
whioh they had been trained,® 

The question of labor had become deute in the third cen» 
tury. The population of the Impire became more and more ahift- 
ing. | | 
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another until measures had to be taken to bind the peasant to 
his land and the laborer to his occupation and native oity. “ 

In this law of "orig," we have a 1058 bf-Sconomie 11- 
berty that geriougly orippled indus trial initiative. The op- 
pressive taxation based on the engl av ene nt of the tillers of 
the 9011 and the articans alike erughed the spirit of the work- 
ers. 

From the time of Alexander Severus, the trade and oraf te 
guilds were encouraged by the Inperors because of the gerviee 
they night render to the state. Corporations of wine merchants, 
grocers, ahoenakers and other erarte were foatered, It 18 
pogesi ble that this was done to stimlate the already Coclining 
Industry of the second quarter of the third century, Later un- 
der Aurel an another and more powerful attempt was made in the 
game direet ien, The public serviee that they rendered rather 
than pere nal advantage was the motive of the state., Bakers 
were authorized to form a oraft guild because the state wanted 
their gervioos in regulating the trade in bread and providing 
for the needs of the inhabitants of the oit ies. Because the 


workers with their families were bound to their guild, all free- 


dom in the holes of profeasion eame to an end. 411 attempte 
| of single members to leave their place of reaidence and oug- 
tomary work was conaidered as a flight from duty and neverely 
torbiaden. Thus all hope of Industria! progress from personal 
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In agriculture the development of the oolonate destroyed 
individual initiative and brought about deereased productions 
Min the deerease of the glave supply 1t became necessary to 
Lease the great imperial estates to conductores or le age-holders 
who in turn sub-Ileased the eatates to large numbers of poor 
peagants who were bound by the leage not to leave the domain. 
Those coloni, as they were called, were at the meroy of the 
large leage-holders and their condition was deplerable. Agri- 
— produo tion unden these conditions could not be other» 
wine than bal, This ayaten of labor was earried out als on 
large private eatates mich were taking the . of the enall 
holdings in the hard tines of the third century. Thus the nun- F 
ber of free agrioul tural production units dealined enornously. 
With Cooreaged agricultural production and taxpaying ability, 
the weight of taxation fell upon the deourions of the oity- 

Sta tes. Thus in the t ird century the niddle olags landholders 
were Toreed to the wall under the burden of iiturgioal obli- 
gations and the Lesser eatates helped to well the vast domains 
of the Land barons who were strong enough to resist the pressure 
and foroe immunities from the government,” 

The eatablighment of the colonate along w th the deoling 
of industry brought about a reverasion to a primitive econonic 
order in mich each pergon supplied as far as possible his own 
needs, The failure in the purchasing power of the peasante 
ruined the industries of the oitiess fach separate locality 
tended to 11 ve its om 1ife and work out 1ts own needs without 
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mach help from other L100aL1tion,” Thus g0oiety fell back from 
a complicated ayaten of comnereial and industrial inte roourse 
to the alnpler form of "natural economy.” Such a movement was 
1nin10al. to prosperity. 

The result of the decline of commerce ant industry was 
wideapread povedty 11 the third century Such as had not been 
known before, In fact, poverty came to be accepted as a nat ter 
of course, Chapin says: 5 i 


This 1 woven through the very texture 
of industrial 11e Vith the institution of 
Horny economically neceagary and morally 
justif od, with the social ideal of a leigured 
1ife free rom manaal toil, 1t was possibile 
to develop the modern ideal of economies epenience 
for every one through personal and protuetive 1a bore 
Congequently dependence involved no 1 1 
was not — praigevorthy, it was at least quite 
regular and no one thought of alleviating or prevent- 


ing poveg ey by Gong truotive and rehabilitative 
me tod a 5 


The Chriatian church through its 8001aligtic tendencies 
of cooperation and equalization thrived on industrial an com» 
mercial decline, A ainilar phenomenon 18 to be noted in the 
Fact that in the United States, the great revivals have followed 
the great financial panios. In their economic distress, it 1s 
only natural for people to tum to the agupernatural powers for 
relief, The agency beat fitted to supply this relief was the 
| Chuyoh which oupplied innediate rexier to ti sur fering, en- 
00uraged work and promised better tines for the future, Again 


we gee forces that are dest ruo tive to the Inpire, promoting 
tho _— of the Church. 
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5. Shifting Populations a 

De populat on nas orten deen named as one of the equaes 
for the decline of the mpire. . But the shifting of population 
From the amall oities and rural Ulgtriots to tho great centers 
also played an important part. Ferrero points out that 


The small eit tes were abandoned and de populated. 
In the large cities, the population inereased 
and one sees the number of miserable folk inoreage 
who 1ive in a form of mendicanoy on the rich or on 
the state, The state became the providence and the 
torment of ali the world, Its taxation impoged by 
the inceacant miltiplieation of the bureaucracy , 

the mendicoangy of the nasses, by the inore of 

1itary expense was atrociung and implacables 


The natural movement of the economically oppressed las- 

eg was toward the oities were doles of corn were noted out and 
a living was aggured, This was the unaboidable congequence of 
the economic ills of the age, The idle populaces-of the 01 tiles 
wore thus augmented by those who should have been prodgueing 
oops and wares. 5 

on the other hand, there are grounds for the theory 
that depopulation actually existed. Barnes listed as 80011 
gauges of the dsekine: 


a. Extinetion or the bet elenents in gocioty 
a) logges in wars 
b) riots and facotional eatirife at home 
6) tendencies toward gexual excegses or G0libacy 
oconomis burdens and digcouragement to increage 
of po 8 
4 agg 


— and love of ease 
6} lax gexual mores 
economic inequalities 
unsanitary — in the Roman cities 
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() preval enoe of malaria and plagues. 
That there were layge losnes of pupulation in the third 
century for the above mentioned causes goes without question. 


Vars wore ineessant. Economic conditions vor such as to 418 
—_— the rearing of large families, Besides, the unsani- 
tary conditions in the tes to which the people flocked were 
guch as to produce — and of ten plagues Of particular 
note was the plague of 250 A. D. mich lasted for twenty years. 
About 250 this frightful peatilonoe began its ravages in Nunidia 
and deseend ing thenee to the d ties of Egypt and africa, 1t 
was carried to other cities and spread death and deoolation from 
east to west. For upward of twenty years 14 waeted the Ronan 
legiong and 1% gpared neither high nor Lows Hoatiliams, $0 
or tho Emperor Beoius, gncounbeld, In 270, the Emperor Claudiug 
ated of it, It proved moat digagtrous to the armies of Valer- 
ian who were fighting the Perstans. It redtuced the population 
of Alexandria by half. For sone tine 1t killed 5,000 persons 
aaily in Rome. 5 ” 

| Yestermann says: 

The depopulation of the third and aguccecting 

centuries is prinarily a result of Gecline and 
ny 228 * and in the culmination of à1sas- 

The movement of population to the large centers was a 

deeided advantage to Chrigtianity ainge onristiani ty was from 


the beginning an urban movement, The clagges who came were 
those who had en. need of what Mos had to gives 
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With this movement of the population, the numbers of christiane 
1noreased. Besides, the causes that brought about depopula tion 
were such as had tte effeot upon Christians. They were not 
in the armies in any large numbers, They did not Indulge in 
the luxury of the day but tended rather to the agcetio. life, 
Their economic burdens were borne through labor and frugality. 
The result of these foroes was a phenomenal Inerease of Chris- 
tian population in proportion to the pa gan. 


6% Sooilgl Revolutions 
From the politieal and eomonic oerisis, arose the gociadl 


orieis, The arietvoracy of the middle class which had inoreaged 
through the first and second centuries and had developed the 
Roman oiviligation had now dCigappeared, Their riches passed 
to a new oligarchy of enriched ones. These newly rich oane up 
largely from the lower olassen who had obtained political and 
military power, The Enpire was wennde legs eultured tbarouch 
this revolution which gave power and wealth to barbatian 801 
aLerg and eivil officials, That remained of wealth was vasted 
in burbarous luxury or in gigantic useless buildings in the 
large oi ties. 1 

The pole of Sept inius Severus was followed through» 
out the aooial revolution, It was a systenatie militarization 
of the government, giving power to the wldiers, In the ter- 
roriam mich resulted, there was a development of compulston 
in labor and in the requisitloning of food stufte, raw matere 
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might need, Ther: was n a tendenoy to bind every individual 
to the plage of his birth, The polioy of compulslon undermined 
the proeperity of the iimpire and the spirit of the penplee At 
the same tine it destroyed one aristooracy and oreated another. 
This goal revolution of the third century which 
destroyed the foundations of the economic, gooial and intel leet- 
ual 1ife of the ancient warld could not protuee any positive re- 
gults in the way of achievement, Rog tovizef? points out that: 


Cn the ruling of a progperous and well-organized 
state, bagged on the age-01d clagsioal Seien 
and on the gelf-government of the al ties, 1t built 
up a ate mich was based on gene ral ignorance 

pmpulaion and violenoe, on slavery and aervililty, 

— dri dery and dtshones ty. . . .. . „ The Empire of 

the Tou-! century and above all that of Dioelet fan 

grew up in the atnosphe re of violence and compulabn 

++ ++«+ ++ Thoir (Diooletian and Constantine] aim was 

to save the 7 aq and they achieved it, To 

this end the means which were familiar 

to them, vio ne __ oompulaions They never asked 
_ whether it was wobth while to save the Roman Empire 

in order to make, 1% a vast prison for scores of 

millions of non. 


The oatastrophe of the third century dealt a severe blow to 
the culture as well as to the proaperity of the inpire., Such 


an age of compulsion leaves little free initiative for the 
development of art and culture, The creative encrgies of the 
Empire were weakened. 

Although produotive economie activity teolined, yet 
large fortunes were male as the result of the gooial revolution. 
These were not founded upon the oreat ive energies of men nor 
upon discovery of new Sources of wealth, nor UPON Gomnercial or 
Industrial n. It was rather — * n 
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5 

in the state to exploit both state and people alikes Public of- 
fioials both high and low grew rich on bribery and corruption. 
The genatorial olaens egpecially grew rich through exemption fn 
the municipal burdens. They inveated their money in land, thus 
atverting the burden of taxation to other 0langes, | 

From the "Lament of the Poor lan against the Rich Wan" 
in the Paeudo-quintilian Declamatilons, we have an 111Iustratton 
of the 81 tua tion brought about by the aevelopment of the Large 
privileged estates. 


I have not always deen the neighbor of a rich 
mans 411 around me there onee were farms of 
Independent farmers, equa rich, who tilled 
their tunble lands in neighborly peace. How 
aifferent it is now] The land that onee fed all 
these oitizens is now a Angle great plamtion, 
belonging to one rich nan. His estate has ex- 
panded in all direotiong, The peasant homes | 
which it has devoured have been razed to the 
ground and the figures of the ancegtral gods 
destroyed. The former proprietors had to take 
leave of the patron cole of their aneestral house 
and proceed to for eien parts with their wives 
and children, A great uniformity of work prevails 
over the wide expanse, Everywhere wealth en- 
6loges ms as With a wall. Here 1 the rich man's 
garden, there are his fields, here his vineyards, 
there his foreats and pastures. I, too, wound 
Gladly have departed but I eould not £1nd a 81 ngle 
spot of ground where I Should not have had rich 
men as neichboras. For where do we not ſind the 
private eatates of the vealthy .. . + + And no- 
where does this expanse encounter ny 14mit, 

any barrier except when the rich man's land 

meets the land of another rich man, And another 
element of the contempt Wa those rich mon 
have for us „ is that they do not even con- 
ider 1% while to deny their actions if 
ga hape been guilty of ny violations of our 


While the — Dee lamt ions cannot be dated with 
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certainty, this deseript 1on pictures a oi tuation which the 
development of the large privileged eotates produced, Barnes 
: mentions the development of the villa systen and the agrarian 
concentration and autoocracy as a phenomenon of decline, Cone 
tributing to this situation were the immunities of the grea t 
landlords and the rige of the colonate, The genatorial olass 
was revived and appeared as an agrarian plutoeracy in the 
1ater Empire as 1t had in the later Republic.” 

This new greed for wealth is found even among the 
soldiers. Seoptiniug Severus owed his power to the army m 10h 
he supplied with 2014 and other advantages at the expense of 
the other olasses,. Clement of Alexandria gpeaks of the 301 
ders“ agreed for gold: 

mT AE ACT. 
"111th ohilaiah folly to the war he cane 
Laden with store of gold." (IIIad IT 872)? 
The result of this 80011 upheaval was that many became poor 
where the few became rich. It was a period of groat under tai nty 
and alatrease 

In the unstable state of malate in the third century, 
the old arigtoaracy gave way to a new aristoeraey. Among the 
new aristooracy were many Chriatiang who were able to gain 
wealth through industry and frugality as well as through of- 
£101al poaltions The warnings of Clement of Alexandria and 
of Cyprian to fellow chris ans in regard to wealth indicates 
the 5 — of wealth 3 Christians. The — of 
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Christianity in the early fourth century may algo be considered 
a part of the stal revolution. Christians one a despised 


lass, then came to power and recognition. 


7. Failure of Diogleti Reforms. 

Diooletian took up immediately the work of inrelian to 
establish an Asia tie despotiem in the hands of an absolute 
Sovereign who would appear to his eubjects as an incarnation 
of divint ty. He found the Ampire in a sorry sta te and pro- 
deeded to nals reforms of various kindes. His reſorms were oon- 
A1 tioned by the soil revolution of the third century and wer: 
bound to follow mach the game lines, His goal was the res- 
 Foration of the state. In this he gucceeded but at the expense 
ot the interests of the peoples Rostovtseff says of the con- 
tion of affairs when Diooletian assuned control: 


He Yook over a heavy heritage from the third 
oontury, to which he had to conform, In this 
heritage there was alnogt nothing positive except 
the fact bf the exigtence of the EInpire with 
its natural rearees The men who inhabited 
14 had utterly logk their balance, Hatred and 
envy reigned eve „ The peagant hated the 
land owners and offiloials. The + * - 
hated the bourgeoiaic, The army was ha 
everybody, oven by the peagants, The | +, OR 
were abhorred and 4 — 5 the heathen 
who regarded them as a of oriminals dent 
on undermint g the state. 


Diooletian first attempted a political reform in order 
to ingure the guocenaion and an he thought avoid the disas- 


trous oivil . He chose an assooiate deni ena tod as an 
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Augustus and two Caesars. The Caesars were 80 uod the 
Augusti and in turn name other caesars. This would make a per- 
feot uon. But it failed to work, as the oivil wars 
which followed Diocletian's abiication bear witness Laetan- 
tius gpeaks as follows of this reform: 


* 


This man by avariee partly and partly by tinid 
coungsels, overturned the Roman r9: for he 
made choice of three persons to share the govern- 
ment with him: and thus the Inpire having been 
quartered, armies were maltiplied and each of 
the four prinees strove to maintain a mch more 
considerable military « whe than any sole emperor 
had done in times past. 


Inerease in administrative foroes 8s to have been ar- 
out all through the governnent. Laokantius goes on: 

There began to be fewer non who paid tazes than 

there were who received wages, go that the means 
of the hugbandnan, being exhausted by enormous 
impositiongs, the farms were abandoned, cultivated 
grounds became woodland and universal 41 
prevailed, Besides, the provinoes were divided 
into minute portions, and many preaidents and a 
maltitude of inferior officers lay heavy on each 
territory and a not on each ei ty. 

To gupport those officers, heavy levies of extraordinary 
taxes had to be placed upon all the inpire, In his taxation re- 
forms Diocletian eimply eatabliahed the system of extraordinary 
taxation which his predeceagors had practiced. This, of cours, 
brought no economic relief but ginply male matters worge 48 
far as the taxpayers were concerned. It is no wonder that his 
reforma failed to lead to any revival of economic 1ife an 


the restoration of proaperitys Under their heavy burdens, the 
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people 00114 not but submit. RoStovtzeff says of the people 


of this tine: 


A wave of reaignation swept over the wire 
people became cen ent to stay were they were 
for fear of a worse lot for there was no ohance 
for a person to better his condition, Thug 
the reigning mood was real gnabion and reeignation 
never leads to pronperity. | 


20rhaps the moet famous of Diooletian's reforms is the 


Miet on the high coat of living mich set aximn prices for 
commodities, Prices had been rie ing all through the century 
booguge of the wars, the deerease In prodiction and the de- 
bagement of the coinage, The enactment apeaks of the evil 
creed of avaricious protucera and venders am declares in the 
name of the "fathers of hunan kind“ that qustiee had to ar- 
bitrate and inferrene, The Enperors were egpecially incenged 
at the hard bargains which were extorted from soldiers quare 
tored in the pov ins or moving along the roads. Prices on 
auch oo cantons were put up to many tines the values 
A paragraph from the edit expresses the en Sine 
ore motive of the Anperort 
Who 1s of 80 hardened a heart and 0 untouched by 
a 1 for humanity that he can be unaware, nay 
that he has not notioed that in the sale of wares 
2 are exchanged in the market, or dealt with in 
the daily business of the oitios, an exorbitant 
tendency in p 10 has spread to such an extent, that 
the wabrid: desire of plundering is held in geox 
nei ther by abundance nor by seasons of plenty. 
Maxim prices for both wages and foods were set by the 


dt, These are N W. Abbott as follows: 


1. degree; Ms 2 ** Ps 202. 


Zo Abbott, Fo neient Dome 


mages and Foods - 301 A. D. 5 
wages per day Common Food 
Ungk1lled worknan all» 


| 47 | 
5hipbutlaer 217 to 259 geaf ah 15. 
{received keep 4150 Cheese lbs 


Eggs dos. 
MI, gheep ! J, at. , 
This ahows wages extrenely low in comparison to the prices of 
foodgtuffs, The advantage would seen to be UN the merghant, 
Yet 11 was the norchant olags which nade the enforcement of the 
diet impossible, They withheld from sale the cools upon whieh 
: prices has deen set. Laetantius reports that blood. flowed and 
that the impoasibility of enforoing oheapness was only recoge 
niz04 af ter truit 188, attempts to terrorize tradeamen into sub- 
Maak ons 
Bo e Lactantius! 
He 41 80 hon, by. variloug extortions, he a 

made all things exceedingly dear, attempt od 

an ordinance Linit their prices, Then 

blood was shed for the verient trifles, Mon 

were afraid to ezpose aught for sale, and the 

goaroity became more exeeantye and grievous 

than — until in the end, the ordinance, af ter 

having proved destruot ive to 3 was 

from mere neceaat ty abrogat ed. 

Diooletian failed thus to reootablieh economic prog. 

perity in the tre by his ardiirary reforms. Meanwhile, 
christianity was growing in power and influence, thus exeiting 


the — of Gal er ius who induoed DLooletian to launch a 
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porgecution againgt them, For a tine things looked digcourage 
ing for the chris tlans because of the destrustion of 11fe and 
property. dut with the ed ot of Caloriug to cange perseout ing, 
the Christians emerged from the perseeut ion st 11 Strong. 

Their strength was the more to be recognized beeause of the 
hot struggle. The failure of Diooletian bo establieh prospe 
ity in the Wire as Augustus hat done left still the need 

For an ageney that could insure prosperity. This noed was 8111 
apa rant men Constantine dane fo. the dontrol of the pl re 
and it was in the failure of all other ageneies that Chris- 
$iantty found 14s opportunity. 


Iwamary of Eoonomio Decline of the Empire, , 

The third century was a period of er 1816 for the Roman 
Empire, The politiaal digorder initiated oivil wars that des- 
troyed the productive foros. Confidence failed and seouri ty 
was unknowns In industry the los of economic freedom des- 
troyed initiative; Coms ee declined becaune of the ingecur- 
ity of travel and the heavy burdens levied by the governments 
Through extraordinary taxes, the jrovinoes were exploited and 
the middle olasses of the oities ruined, An ineffeotive ro- 
medy was sought in the Gebagement of the coinage but this only 
„ made matters verse, Population in the gmall ties and rural 
aistrionk grew loans, mile population in the 1 rge senters 
was inoreaged by the poverty strieken and ruined oitizens, 
A social revolution was in progress in mich many who were 
weal thy were brought low and many who were poor attained wealth, 
Finally, Diooletian atrove to correct the ills of the atate 
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by radical reforms but failed to restore prosperi ty. 

It was this digorganized and unstable state of affairs 
that gave Chrietianity 1 te chance to grow in strength. In 
contrast to the compuleton am extortion of the state, Chrig- 


tianity offered love and relief in tine of need, This eonst a- 
tuted a great drawing power for Christianity. Besides, in 

the 11ght of the distress ant economic inagtabililtty of the 
Empire, the prospering Churoh st cod out in bold relief as an 
important eonon unity, The very economic origis of the 


third century was a mogt potent economic fabtor in the final 
triumph of the church which had been able to guatain 1t8e lf 
and prosper in süch troublous tines. 


CHAPPER III 
THE GROWING EGOTMMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN ROMAN SOCIETY 


Chriotianity bein in a very humble way but 1t had with- 
in it the vitality to grow to vast propomrtions, This growth 
was eapecially noticeable during the third century of our era, 
This growth was not only a growth in numbers but algo in social 
elgnifiloance, The Church was becoming a part of Roman gooiotys 


the needs of the aooiety of the time, Meth mumbers came wealth 
and influence, Christianity, by the end of the third century 
was no longer a rust 10 group of zealots but rather a power 
with which any leader of the state must reckons 
By the end of the second century, the Church had al- 

ready made good her position., During the third century, she 
do strengthened 1% that, early in the fourth century, she foroed 
the state to grant nor recognition. As one writer has said, 
"The Church in the Impire became the Church of the pire. 

mn this rapid etride to the fore during the mird on- 
tury, the Church proved 1itoelf able to endure hard tines as 
well as good tines. The third century, as we have seen, was a 
period of economic decline for the Empire, Yet we see the 
Churoh making rapid progress both In nunbers an in wealth, 
16 inportanoe of the church was a factor in determining the 
final deoigion of Constantine to favor the Church, In the 
origls of the early fourth century, why did Constantine choose 


Dur problem in this chapter is to ahow that the %o - 1 | 
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Chriotlanity? It is at this point that we come nearest to 
econonio doterniniem, The ola statement of this dootrine 
is found in the introduotion to the "Commniegt Manifeasto": 
In every higtorieal epoch, the prevailing node of 
economic protuction and exchange and the gooial or- 
— 4 — necenaarily following from 1%, form the 
is upon which 1s built up, and from mich alone 
dan be explained 8 eiter and intellectual his- 
tory of that © 
We Shall see how Constantine, seeking to restore progperity 
and unity to the impire chose the group of greatest economic 
importance to assist hin in hie projects 
de sse In the eomomic inportance of the Church in Roman 
gooiety at the beginning of the fourth century, the third 


economic factor in the triumph of Early Christianity. 


1. Fumerical Importance of Chrintiants . 
or prime importance in a6termining the relative 0 
Impor tanee of a group in society, is the numerical strength of 


that groups Numbers, of courage, are not an absolute eriterion 
for guigins strength. Other factors such as individual ef- 
footlvenens, group organization and gooiſal ad qustnont to ex- 


i18ting conditions must enter into conaiderations In the cage 
of Early Fourth Century Chris tian ty. the virility of the group 
that produced such rapid growth during the therd oontury made 
the nunerieal strength of even greater importance, Conside red 
economically, the number of productive economic units that 
could be drann to the support orf his ad: Iinistrat ian was of 
vital interest to one who was | founting an — 
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It 1s dirrieult to gather statisties as to the ac tun! 
numerical strength of the Christian church at that time but 
vartous indications chow that the Christian body was manerous, 

One proof of their nunders 110 in the frequency and 
growing magnifioenee of Christian ehurohes whioh were to be 
found in all the large centers of populations Pugedius Speaks 
of the large congregations thus: 


Mo could deseribe those huge gongregationgs 
which gathered in ev eity and the distinguished 
arowds in the oharohe On whose account, not 
content with the — - buildings, Y erected 
Spacious churches in all the cities. 


Wo Bee that the orowdeas were not only large but aleo distinguished! 
Such were of the higher olasses and 80 of greater economic in- 
portanaes 

Again we have the words of Theophaniusg on the nunbery 
and 418tribution of Christians. 


In the whole w ryF14d and among all nations, 
in touns and in villages alike, have lads 
not only of men but of women maintained 
holiness and virginity y intaok, for the hope 
and expectation of the heave kingdom. 


ever theless, when again I view its power 
and the result of its activity, how many mnyriadse 
have given agent to it, ani how churches of 
tens of thousands of men have been brought to- 
gother by those very deficient and rustie sens. + 
— 4. built not obseure places, nor in 
those mich are n but a n the great. 
est oities, I man in eie ty of Rome 
in 14 — dntlook, 3n 911. s 
and o places among all nations I an 

oampelled to recur to the quest ion of 

I% > cause and to confers that they ouuld not 
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To | 
otherwise have under taken the enterprise than 
by a Divine power mich exceeds that of man 
and d the assis tanee of Hin who said to them: 
"Go ang make di se pes of all nations in my 


The teotimony of Tertullian, while 1t Shows exaggeration 
{is not without ita value, To the Nations, he says: 


14, you groan over the inoreaging | 
the C Jans, Your constant ory is that 


the RE is deset (by us), that Christiane 

are in your fields, in your camps, in your iglands, 
You grieve over it as a Beal 1 each sex, 
very age in hort, every Is passing 

over from you to use 


In his Apology, he continues: 


We are men of yestorday:, yot we have filled - 

your places of regert - cities, lodging houses, 

villages, 2ounse 1 even the a: tribes, 

toun=councils = 4 out oy zs yenate, fo we have 
yo 


l1of% you not ur temples. 

Be Js Kidd comments that the ubiquity of Christians gave 
the impression of numbers greater than they actually possessed. 
This ubiquity acemed to follow from the easy and frequent in- 
terocurse between. the different local urches of Chris tendem. 
It is with the impression made upon Constantine that we are 
c0neaned as mach as w. th the actual numbers. 

Even Cel sus, who go berates Chriotianity, recognizes 
the strength of the moyenent as early as the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 30 he turns to the christ fans and begs them to help 
the Enperor in his council, ani even to share in his nilitery 
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Sr 


Cyprian reninded Demetrius of the fact that Chris tilans, 


on being arrested male no resistanee although their people 
wore numerous and plentiful," 


 JuoLan, the martyr, witing qust vorore the Dioelet ian 
dersseutlon, says: 


Anost the greater part of the world is now 
devoted to this truth, whole eit ies in fact oy 
and 1if any of those bs gugpect, there are ala 
ute of country folk, who are innocent 
of gulles 


Dioocletian and IMaxinmnian icoued elicits for the suppress- 


Lon of Christianity when, according to Euadbius, "they gat 
alnost all gen ese ting the wrahip of the gods, and mn 
thonselves to the onr 18 lan peoples? 

During the eriails of the third century, Chriationity 
had made great wogreass., It had spread through all the inpire 
and among all classes. It had penetrated into the army, into 
the Senate, into the courts It had attracted the poor and the 
rich, the ignorant and the 0:ltured olass.“ It was expecially 
Aur ing the forty-three years of freedom from pergecut ion that 
Chriagtianity enjoyed before the Diooletian peraecution, that 
the greatest growth was made. Those forty-throo years enabled 
the dhurach to grow in numbers, in influences, ani in buildings, 
Eugebiugs says that a new apirit began to be nanifeat in this 
period towanis christ tant ty, in contrast to the apirit of con- 


_ Fompt mich had formerly prevailed, It was the epirit of ec» 
leotioigm and toleration, Christianity was integrating 1tgelf 


at. (in Ruf inus He E. IX, 6) 
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with aooilety.L He further records that "many of those highly 
/a4 8tinguiohed in woa th and family, with their whole house and 
kindred turned. to their galvations® 
Axnobius Says: 
—ů the christian religlon is the true one, 
1s proved by its rapid A. its  Lnfluenes 
1ts . Ith the op or repoln - of ' + tb 
philosophers. 
Thus, Christ ani ty was gaining in nunbers and in favor with 
Roman 8001 ty. 

No acceanions to the ranks of th: Church omunted fr 
more than the converasilong of the great barristers: Mnuoiug 
Felix, Tertullian, and Cyprian, Cyprian had the further pre- 
tige of wealth and so position. These latin writers 
drought Christianity to the attention of Rome, These liter» 
ary productions of the third century made Chriotianity known 
in its importance to gooloty, At the game tine the chu oh age» 
gerted 1t senf as a power not only in the spiritual donain but 
also in the lo gal and ecmmonie gpheress 


The failure of the peragccutiong is a further witness 
not only to the numbers of the Christtans but alao to their 
strength. lactantius gays that their number "ig never 1688encd, 
not even by persecution 1tself. 4 Heal ey, in his work on the 
Valerian — peaks of the — — of Chrise ani ty 
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as not hindered by the fear of death. 1 Numbers inoreagcd as 
the number of martyrs increaged, The fact that Christianity 
Sri ted opposition 18 proof ar its strength and importance, 

The pergecutions 414 lain their vietins but as far as 
Chrigtians in the mags were conoerned, they guccected only in 
foreing Comporary apoatanios, It was above all in the inter 
vale be the origes that the church derived most advantage 
. the test inony of blood in her work of propaganda, 

At the beginning of the fourth century , after the nig- 
carriage of Diooletian's peraecution, the state began to roal- 


| ine that the Chrietians were too mamerous for violent noasures 
henceforth to guoceed, Chrietianity was no longer to be gole- 
ly the religion of the unler-privileged, It already had nen- 


ders in all asses of 80010ty.* 
Rostovtaeff says in regard to the invineible nature 
of the Christ ans that: 


It was fut le to persecute one every pergecution 
made their coheaion loser and the organization of 

the church more 80114, 
etiam Mrayoh 
state within a state, 110 
proved as that of the 8 tat e > we 2 Oppreasilon, 
nen, po rse cut 1 — the mottoes of the state: 
love, lon, oonsola tion were the maxima of the 
Church. church, uni gue ue in this reepect among the 
other religious commnities, not only adniniste red 
Spiritual relief, but promiged and gave practical 
help in the mi ger1eg of aotual 11e, while the state 
0pprogged ani pergecu ted the helper, 
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church,“ The heroic strength of the Christians hed an irroeagie- 
tidie appeal which was inereased relatively by the oppreasion 
of the state. They were invineible because none feared dea th. 


Ferrero algo points cout that 
These diet (of Diooletian) are nost eloquent 
Coqumnents of the power of Christianity. They 
Witness clearly the heaitation of Diogletian to 
launch hingelf against an 01.-my which he knew to 
be 80 numerous and strong. | ; | 
The fact that DiIooletian failed in his pergeonution, which went 
on for nearly a decade in the eyes of all the world, added to 
the congolougnens of the vietory of the Church, It mast be re- 
membered that Diooletian was a strong Enperor who had saved 
the state from complete ruin. 

One reason for the ability to endure porseout 10n was 
the way in which Christians helped those who suffered. From 
the Apostolic Constitutions, we glean this command : 

Receive also those that are peraecuted on account 

of the faith, and who "fly from oity to oity” on ac- 

evugs of tus. Lord's commandment: and assist them as 

rejoiloing that yo are made partakers of their 

— long ++ «+» . For he that is peraecuted for the 

sake of the faith ani endures is truly a man of God. e 
Chyiotians 41d all that they could oven at the danger of their 
own 1ives to gave their brethren, VWealthy Christians gave of 
their wealth, Bishops, whether in hiding or exile guatained 
their flooks through enissaries who went everywhere to the pri- 
sons and mines carrying nossages of hope and comfort, This was 


nnn drue . the Valerian poroeoution « and Cyprian 18 
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the outstanding example, The Chriotian virtues of love and 
heroic aelf-gncrifios were heightened . pergecutions Thus 
Chris tilanity Inoroaged its drawing powers 

The numerical inportance of Christianity was thug in- 
oreaged by this invinoible heroien. It took men of courage to 
endure auch tests. To a military leader 1ike Constant ine, 
usb courage could not help but be attractive, In the es tab- 
Lighnent of his eupzemacy over the empire and the restoration 
or proaperity, he needed such mon of courage who could ficht 
with the emblem of the orose on their shield and win for hin 
the victory over his rivals, The very courage of Chrietiang 
was thus economically important to Constantine. 


3. Christilang Individuall, 


Another reagon for the eo nom importance of Christians 
in Roman gcoilety was that they were individually self -sustaining. 


This was an oute tand ine quality for any group to possess in a 
tine when the rabble of paupers and idle folk were denand ing 
larger and larger doles from the state each year, The problem 
of caring for mie rabble became Inereasingly 4iffioult for 
the Enperors Constantine was without accumulated funds when 
he established his military position. 30 1% was of greater ad- 
vantage to him to encourage the group which was strongest 
economioallys 8 
onristtans were strong gconomioally because of their 
group solidart ty that, as ue have seen, amounted alnost $0 oon- 
mmniem. But their real strength res ted upon the type of 


T7 


individuai mich the movement produced, In the earlier days of 
the movement , 1% had been strongly chiliagtic, This protueed 

a Uieregard for things of this worlds But when the end of the 
wor id did not come, their attitute changed. Is P. Edwards says 


in this regard: 
It is therefore nov aurprieing to find by the 


mommy the third century, a movement to 
soretieal Chilianm and GommunJ am 


and to validate by theoretiaeal apologetic the 
— exigting indivitualien.s... that famous 
opponent of Chilaem (Clement of Alexandria) 
extreme Aale dun ien, is eroatly 228411 
am. grea aoilitated 
the spread of Christian theology 11 be rating 
1% from — burden of an eachatologieal theory 
| Inoreagilr hard to recmnoile with reality 
ani b nf ig the economic teachings of 1 
Chris 1anity into conformity with current practice. 


It was this individual adap tat ion to whe woial conditions of 
the day that formed bhe firm foundation for economio indepens 
dende. In making this ataptation, however, Christ ans 414d not 
Lose the enthust asm of their religion but rather turned 1t to 
une in their work, 30 the economic importance of the Chureh 
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may de said to rost upon self-sustaining individuals engaged 
in the industry, in the business, and in the public offices 
of the gootkety in which they lived, 


In the ates of a Living, onristians wer: compelled to 
engage in the occupationg common in that day. The eorafts and 
trades were — There was no eee for thoge who 
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would work. Imports gave employment to thousands as gaillors, 
olerks, middloemen, comniasion men, eto. Bakeries, moat markets, 
and other markets employed other thousands, Factories were 
operated by those of the third estate and by slaves. 411 erafts 
were operated by the third esta te in which lass go many Chrig- 
trans were found, Archf tee ture was looked upon as one of the 
uneful and profitable arts, The miaician was held in hich re- 
pute and was well paid, but teachers were poorly paid. Agri 


oul ture and the army were other means of employment, 1 


The learning of trades was eapecially engoinod by the 
Church as we note from the 1A tera ture. In Didache XVII we find 
the following comnand | 


And 10t the boy when he is grown up, learn a 
handtioraft, and when he is a man lot hin take 
the wage that ig meet for his craft, and acquire 
the neceagery tools that he nay no Longer bs be & 
burden on the charity of the 3 
Dressed is he who is able to help hinsel f, * 
does not atraighten bbs place of the witows and 
orphans and the poor. 


From the apostolio Constitutiongs, we have a sinflar command : 


Ye Ta than edueante your children in the Lord, 
by them up in the nurture and admonition 
of ; and teach them such trades as are 
agreeable and aut table to the Tord, lest they 
by such opportunity becons extravagant and 
G60ntime without puni qr > oh and 80 go — 
from that mich 8 good. 


This aocoia]l and eomonio contact in every day life, 

_ Forged many ad juatnents upon the onri st ian convert, There were 
occupations in which the Christian convert could not congolen» 
e wor k. — those forbidden were those that had to de 
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with inperor woraghip, heathen rites, play acting, and nagistrae- 
108 Algo skilled handwork that had to do with the making of 
idols was forbidden, This often worked economic hardahip to 
the Christians who happened to be 8k1lled in these forbidden 
trades and oooupad 1 ons. Cyprian tells an actor who has been 
compelled to abandon his profession on oonfogeing Chriobianity, 
to ceage inaotruoting others and offers him maintenance by the 
Church during his logs of employment, In many other canes, 
however, economic neceasity compelled them Yo dont inue in their 
01d positions. The Christian was faced with theee problems of 
adjustment, First he nanifested aloofneas, then compromiae, 
| then conquest when Chris tl ani ty dictated to goolety, The per- 
tod of the third gentury was ons of compromise and ad qustnent 
to things as they were, The sign of the orogs and other nas - 
gal tokens came to be used to ward off the dangers of pollu- 
tion in these pagan contacts, ao that the prohibitions were 
gratually broken Gowns 

Wwe might ask too how hard the Christian had to work in 
these various occupations to mke a livinge- de are $014 that, 
when Diooletian iggued his edict trying to regulate the high 


coat of 1iiving, cereals coat as mach as now but the laborer 
received only 1/9 as mach as now. 1 This would indicate an al- 
mo8%t unbearable condition for the laboring mans But Chrietiang 
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menbers could survive even under unfuvorable conditions, 

The Christian's attitude toward work was an important - 
factor in his economic independence, Christians from the first 
honored work, Christ and Paul worked. The Church often pro- 
vided work for the idle, In the earlier days Christ fans worked 
geven Gays a week, being compelled by their employers. Later, 
when Suglay became a weekly holiday and the feast days were 
eatabliched, Christians were forbidden by the church to work 
on these days. f 

— Wo8kK was for the Chris tian adove all else an ethical 


\ | 
obligation, The nobility of work conaieted not only in 418- 


charging an ethical obligation and in proeuring a decent and 
honeet liberty, but work was also congidered noble as a way of 
procuring the means to help with charity those unable to work. 
Though a man be rich and have no noed to work, he was not ex- 
used from the obligation, From this fundamental conception 
was derived the christian ennobling of work, eapecially of 
manual labor so mich despised in the olanaioal worlds The 
Apostolic Canons abeak of the duty of working for a livelihools 
The Church mitigated the ovile result ing fron charity by rostor- 
Ing labor to honor. Slavery had degraded 1t and commerce nad 
always deen despised at Rowe, Zut now before the eyes of an 

idle and poverty stricken mitt tude was displayed the example 
of Chriet and his apostles, all workmen, an example which later 

was applied in the nanster 108 where the ":0rfect" life Joined 
prayer with work, um to obharitadle burpoocs 
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Colous, the great enemy of Chriotianity, had ahamed the 
enrist ans because Jesus was the gon of a peasant women In poyer- 
ty and of the working lass, and beeauge the apoatles were hun- 
Me workers, But Origen replied that these hunble conditions 
were not a Shams but a glory to Chriotianity because 1% was 
honest poverty ant honest labor. Teatimony to this attitude 
1s 4180 found in the ingoriytions of the cataconbe. In one of 
thene, De Rossi aays that the deeeased is praiged as a working 


woman, The ingoription reads, "to mother Catianila, a working 
1 


woman," the word used denoting one loving work. 


80 work provided christ ans an economio means of sup- 
port an helped to insure the perpetuity of the christian groups 
Harnack aays: 


The Church reeognised that every Christ ian 
brother had the richt to a livelihood, and 
this was to be assured either by getting hin 

maintaining hin, The at trat ive 
— 41 Mew was —_ irtenaified and, 
we attach high 
2 to. a "adam meh r work and at 
the age time kopt hunger from those unfit Lor 
Labor. 


In the application of this principle mentioned by Harnack, Chris 
Dianas used due procautiong againgt those who wuld not work, 
Didache, in . 12 speaks of this preeattion; 


ryone that cometh in the names of 
ns oye a ator and afterward ye Shall prove 
know 
2 


But he willeth to abide with 
N . eat; but 
hath no trade, according to your — 


0 


8 5 


goo to 1t tlat as a Chrietion, he Shall not live 

_ Kith you 1416, "Put 1f he willeth not 30 to do, 
he is a Chriagtenonger, Vatoh that ye keep aloof 
from guoks 


| (b) Self-ougtaining through Businegss 
Christians alas vet freely in business as a means 
of v61t-gupport and in their dealings attracted attention for 
tho ir nonosty. Justin praiges the honesty with which Chrige 
tiang trangaoted dust ness. He lain that many pagans vore won 
over to christiani ty "by the extraordinary forbearance they 
have observed in their fellow travellers when defrauded, and 
dy the honesty of those with mom they have transacted buaine 88.4 

This certainly points to the fact that Christians carried on 
buaineas like other folk, even though more honestly. 

Tertullian, in his Apology pleats the cage for the 
Christians en the basis of their place in bug1nogs: 


_ Vs are not Indian Brahning or Gymnozophysts 
who — in woods and exile themselves from 
nan Ire we are careful to * 
thanks 0 God our Creator, and we re gee 
oreation of His hands, though we — 4 a 
reatraint upon ourselves, lest of -» $ bo of 
Hs we naks an immoderate or a ain 
30 we live with you in the world, 8 neither 
forum nor sbandles, nor bath, nor booth, nor 
workahop, nor inn, nor weekly market nor any 
other p s of dom ere, e gail with you, 
$1ll the gro und with you and trade with you, 
How 1% is wo seen use. — in your ordinary 
business, living w. u ant by you, I an 
unable to understand. 


This being true In Tertullian's tine, 1t was even more true in 
the Ay fourth — that 3 were — in all 
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the business activities of the time They were a part of 80012 
ty and a very important part. 

From the Canons of Elvira (e. 300] we have wit ness of 
the extent of Chriatian participation in bus ineas in the early 
fourth century. By this tine oven bichops, progbyters and da- 
dong were engaged in buasiness activities, some t 1m s to the ne g- 
Leet of their proper offi ee. The following 10 of Interest. 
Canon 19 says: ; 

Bishops, presbyters and deasons are not to 

leave their places to e 1 In trade; nor are 
they to go the round of the provinces in search 
of profitable markets. To gain their living, 
16k hon send a gon, a freodman, an agent, a 
friend or Somebody; and, If they want to 

trade, let chen trade within the provi nee. 


Canon 20 further says: 


r be found taking ugury, we deeree 
8 — An excommnioated, If, 
-A layman be proved to have taken 
ugury, and promise, on being reproved for it 
to — the dedt and not to exact further, 

we decares that le be pardoned; but that, 


12 . 1 5 tha iniquity, he be cast out 
chriatian tradeenen went everywhere, carrying with them 
the goapel which they 80 dear iy loved, They were miguionaries 
gupported by their own efforts in dusiness and known for their 
ster ling honoaty, The free Intereourse of churches was great- 
ly facilitated by the travels of these Christian business men, 


The money which they made helped to strengthen the group 
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(0) Self-guataining through Public Offioo, = 
At firoty Chriotians looked upon the powers and prin- 
oipalities as agents of the Evil ene, They were themse Iven 
unable to assune public offioe because of the Rnporor worghip 
and pagan rites involveds Later they changed their attt tude, 
We find Chrietiang in the third century everywhere tiifing 
publie offices, They had even gone to the veins where they 


oould coneeive of an Etnperor as able to be a Chrietian and . 


poror at the game time, Vhile many of the public offices 


were unremmnerative and oven a fimneial burden, vet the fact 


that Christians wero in pub e office hows them to have been 
 ecomonioally independent individuals. 
Ag early as Tertullian's tine, 1% was admitted that 
| Chiigtians gould hold public office without endangering their 
7 dal vations To quote Tertullian: 


"Ne concede that a Christian may without en- 
langer ing his ealvation assune the honor and 

1e of- public funotiong - if he does hot 
offer saerifiees nor authorise saerifiees, 
if he does not furniah viet ins, it he goes no t 
entrust anybody with the upkoep of temples, 
— he does not give games either at his own 

yr public expenae, if he does not © any 
foatival, if he avoids all kinds of oath and 
abstaing, while exereiaing power, ron giving 
gentonoe in regard to the 11fe or the honor 
of mon {deciaions as to money nat ters being 
excepted); 1f he does not proclaim edicts, 
nor at as a judge, nor E into prigbn 
or infliot torture on then. 


gut was all this possible 48 a matter of fact, the state 414d 
not go out of its way to make all these exceptions ant na tur- 
_ a:nfiiots between law and an gs convietion arose 
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every day. On many occantions, Christians submitted to the re- 
quirementa of office in apite of their religious 00180 quences, 
30 the Church had to work out a penitentiary code for those 
who had been polluted by pagan practioess 

uin ths tine of Diooletian, the munbors of Chriatians in 
pu 110 office had inereaged to & large extent. Nel 1c ved by the 
inperial favor from the neceaat ty of taking par t in the sa- 
rifioes, Chriatians occupied high place in the adninigtrative 
and the finanoial departinonts of the goverment, Thus Philor- 
omg was a dust 10 at Alexandria (Dug. He Eo VIII ix 7); and 
in Phrygia, Adauotus was an offioial of the treasury (Rus. H. E. 
VIII x1 13), In manicipal 11 fe, 101 nagistrates who were 
Christians served as Flamen or Duovir and this was tolerated 
by the church either at the price of a not too irksome penance 
or, as in the Nast, without much allo, Thus in a small town of 
Phyygia, all of whone inhabitants were Christian, the mayor, 
hie f-congtable, and the town-councillors were Christians to 


a man. (Dune He E. VIII x1 ). Thile at Horaolea in Thrace, 
one of the oitizens found no 4ifiioulty in serving both as 
deacon and ag member of the manioipal council, Þ 

At the beginning of the Diooletian pergecution the court 
was full of Christians, While out in the provinoes the Chris- 
tian biahop was often agked to perform public funotions auch 
as the repair of an aqueduet or the 0011s tion of the — 
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funotions gave then much greater inportanoe' for the state. 
This could not be overlooked by a truly enlightened ruler such 
ag Constant ne. Their participation in these offices of the 
state proved them do de individually 001L-ountaining - the 
really 8ubatantial enent in 80010 ty. 


(4) gelenke 1 4 

| The 11e of the Christ tan was a einple life, ahorn of 
the Iuxuries and of worldly amsenente, Their eatiofuctions 
were in spiritual things ani in the carrying on 07 the work of 
the Church. From the first they were a frugal, eelf-denying 
peoples one of the entstand ing teachings of Jesus was golf- 
genial, A noticeable aseet ie tendency is seen to exiat as a 
permanent feature of the Ohrist tan movement, Remneiat ion of 


all that was polluted was the condition neceanary for purity 
and hol iness of 11fe, This frugality, along with the Industry 
before mentioned, paved the way for a rapid economic advance in 


g0016tys 
In the n century 11 tera ture we find this note from 
the pie tie do — 


They are or and pot ane mmm pen t they 
lack every vet in everything they abound, 1 


The ability to get along on little male 1t possible for Chris- 

tians to be econonioally secure in times of economic stress. 
In Clement of Alexandria, we find teatimonials to the 

mu ot Christians and an adimonition to observe this 
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frugality, Ie says in his Paedogogus: 


There is no 1imit to epicuriem _—_— mon, For 
11 as ay ariven them to aweet meats, honey cakes, 
e Eating after Inventing a mi ti tude of of 
after all manner of dishes. 
hoe vb 0% 2 the Zoripture ag 411 
aainties," for belong to a — $- 
1ifos For they have not learned that God 
provided his 4 no (man, 1 mean) food and 
drink for guatoenance, not for pleasure; ainge the 
body derives no advantage from extravagance in 
viands, For, quite to the contrary, those who 
uae the most "frugal fare are the 8tron ot} and 
healthieat, and the nobleat; as donesties are 
healthier and stronger than their nasters, and 
hugbandmen than the proprietors; and not only 
more robust but winger, as philogophers are wiser 
than rich mens For they have not buyied the 
mind beneath food, nor Geoeived 1t with pleasures. 1 
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In Paedogogus II xiii, he says again: 
Let there dhen be in the fruits of thy hands, 


gaored order, iiberal communioeation and acts 
of Sono. 


In Paedogogus II 1, again: 
And "whether ye eat or darin do all to the 
glory of God“ (I Cor. 10:31) aiming at true 
frugalit | which the Lord also seens to mo 
to have hinted at when he bleaged the loaves 
and the cooked fighes with which he feasted 
the aieoiples, introducing a beautiful example 
of aimple fo 
Through such abstinenee from luxuries, Chrietiang were able to 
save their moneys Their frugality came to be for them a great 
g0uree of strength. 
In their frugality, Chrietians algo denied themaelves 
of the amugocments of the days Thege were regarded as wicked 
but were also expensive in both tine and moneys The Christian 


avoided both pollution and ebenso. In the 0otavius of Mimoius 


m1 „ 
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1. Clien. of Alex, ned. Bk I ch. 1. 


Felix (0 180 A. Ds), we find roference to this attitude from 
the pagan point of view, He makes the pagan in the dialogue 
gay the following: OO 

Do mas. we EE without the help of Foun 


abstain from all 5 3 you 


never visit the 5 never join *_ AM. 
never attend the pub 110 dan quota. 8 
abhorrence of the saered games, of 5 ay 
offered in azcrifice, of libations poured upon 
the altar... ... YOU never grown your heads 

with gar lands, nor =-_ your bodies with per- 
Funes. You even ref to lay wreaths on the 
grave, pale and trembling ure 8, who deserve 
do be 5464 but by our gods. 


Meanwhile, the Christians were saving both © tine and money toward 
that economl e Importance which commanded the attention of Con- 
stantine a 11t tle over a century later. 


Tertullian gives "yp" Chriotian attitude from the 
Christian point of views 


ie keep aloof from the theatre, mich is the private 
meeting. place of unchast ity, where nothing is approved 
kept that mich is not approved elsewhere. Thug 
Its chief at tract ien is chiefly gotten up by filth, 
which an Atellan pant oenine, mich even an actor of 
burle aque represents through female roles, destroying 
the sex of chabtity, so that they may blugh more 
eanily at home than on the Stage 6 
Hor is there any place for Christians in the 
amphitheatre where glaidiators slay each other for 
the entertainment of the public, and where blood 


ourdling agenes are enacted when wild beats rend their 
vietims,® 


The Chriotian, in avoiting the theatre and the amblk1theatre, 


missed one of the disintegrating foroes of Roman sie ty. They -— 


put their a upon the moral laxity of the theatre 


V x14, Be Jos, Dogument Lu 518 11 @ of the ilgtory of the 
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and upon the cruelty of the glatiatorial combats, ane of the 
moat far reaching changes introduced by Christianity was the 
dea of the gacoreiness of human 11fe as such, This idea was 
quite novel to the pagan world and stood aiatinotly oppgaed to 
the gladiatorial shows. Although they were not immediately 
abolighed upon the triumph of Christianity. they became grate 
ually diseredited and were put don before the ond of the 
fourth oentury.> 
frugality, christi ans were gpared from oo onen! 
waste in luxuries and amusement s. This, coupled with their 
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eager and noalous applioation to work ani business Gould not 
but regult in wealth. 


to the wealth mich Chrietians possessed, we 
find mogt numerous references to their being deprived of pro- 
perty in the peraecutions, It night be inferred that the per- 
se outors nad as their motive the seeuring of the property of 
Chrigtians ao unfortunate as to fall into their hands. 
Dio Cass us mentions the fact that during the Domi tian 


pergecoution, "nome were put to death, while others were at 


Least deprived of their property. Later on, Athenagoras 
complaing of aimilar deprivation of property: 


For the fine imponed by our — does not 
ain merely at our perty „6 2 2 „ „ „„ „„ „ „Dut when 
we have survend our *. * ac — 
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our bodies and FRO pouring upon us 
whole © charges of orimey of w oh we are 
gulltleas oven. in thoughts 


The gane was true fn the Valerian — Cyprian 
points out that according to the Reaoript of Valerian: 


Bishops, proghyters and deacons should forthe 
= be punighed; that senators and men of. rank 
and Roman knights Should be deprived of their 


opens and ir, when deprived of their poaneasions, 
i 83135 comime to be Chriotions 

then they nid lone their heads ale that 

matrons whould be deprived of their property 

and bankgahed; that Whogoever of Caegar's houge- 

hold had either before oonfessed, or should 

now confeas, ahmld forfeit their property, 

on — in chaine as congoripts to casbar e 
Ans. 


- I these referaneces point to the pessession of proper» 
ty by individual Chrictians and such property as would attract 
the eupidity of the per soutirs. In what 41d this property 
donsist? It is nost probable that 1t conaleted in land and 
houses or in hips or industrial shops. 

In the social revolution in progress during the third 


century, the old aristeeraey lont its power, A new lass of 


| wealthy men aroge, among whom were many Christians. In fact, 
Chriotians became the moat wealthy part of 8o0iety, able to car 
ry on their om charity and the work of their church. Clement 
and Opigen speak of wealthy people in the EBhureh, Clement's 
ulis dives galvotur?" 41 20ugnes not rich people who require 
gonveralon, but those mo are Christians already, The aeda- 
gogus algo proves that the Church, for which its instruotion 
mas — — a large — of oultured people. 
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Throughout the Church, many Christians were to be found who, 
by birth or wealth, belonged to good nooioty, people who had 
80 much to lone that a perneoution was a doubly severe teat of 

| Faith, as both Cyprian ani Busebius recognize, The s 14! 
vont tion of the great teachers 1s worthy of note, lany of them 
Sprang from families of wool th ani alatinetion, Tertullian was 
the son of a procongulay centurion who was able to furnigh his 
son the banefits of a legal ani he torten! eduontion. Cloment 
of Alexandria was also the son of wealthy parents, as his oul- 
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ture and extensive travels seen to imply, Cyprian, we know 


was of patrican deseent, and inherited large possese ions. Two 
other distinguished teachers of the third oontury, Dionysius 
of Alexandria and Gregory Thawmturgus, ware of wealthy and 


honorable familiog, 30 was Pamphilus of Caesarea, the friend 
of Bugobius, and founder of the famous library in that eity, 

That Christians ware individually aolf-gustaining and 
of hich protuotion value to tne state could not have egcaped 
the eye of Conatantine, They were Uiotinguiohed by their 
possessions and by their frugal use of these ponvecatens, as 
the most stabile clement in 0. 


4. The Influences of «a 3elf-ouataining Church, 

| We have no td the economic atability of individual Chris 
tlang, Now we. shall note the Church as a gelf-oustaining of 
ganiam, When Congtantine was looking for a religion to furnigh 
his new Empire with the religious basis of proaperity, he could 
800 in Christianity a religion requiring tho minimum of state 
ald, This made 1t attractive to him as furnighing the largest 


benefits at loant coats, 

One of the digtinetive charactoriatios of the Church 
was its voluntary means of support. Going back to its ancient 
nobrew heritage, we find the tithes and the offerings brought 
in regularly, This was carried over into Christianity but 1% 
goons that with the Chriotians, the voluntary offering was the 
ohief means of Church support. Tertullian gpeaks in his 
Apology (39) of this voluntary support: 

Even if there ig a sort of common fund, 1 

ig not made up of money payed in fees, as 

for a worship N 445 Ach of us puts 

ain a trifle he mon day, or when hg 

pleages; but only if he pleazes, and only if 
is able, for no man is obliged, but contributes 

of his own eres 411. These are as {4 were 

deposits of di for it is not paid out thenoe 

for feaste and nkings and the thanklegs 

eating houges, but for > feoking and burying the 

needy, for boys and girls deprived of moang 

and parents, for old folk now confined to the 

house: also for them that are ahi eoked, 

For any who in the islands or in the prigons, 

{if only it be for the cause of God's people 

beoomi ng the nurslings of their own confection, 
Tertullian here draws the contrast to the cuilis and agsooiations 
of the time who assessed their members and used the assessment 
for "Ffeagts and darinkings and thanklegs eating houses.“ Torn 
tullian 1s impreagcd with the 11berality of Chrigtians, Their 
giving to the Church became an indigsoluble part of publie 
worchip. They not only provided for the gupport of the or- 
ganization but for a vast program of relief. 

In the non-Christian assoeiat ions the means of support 


was gomewhat similar and there may be some connection between 


ls Tertullian, 
Y. 
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-the methods of support in the agg0cilations and the mothods of 
gupport in the Church. Members of the aggcoiationgs paid regu 
lar oontributions, ugually month by month into a common cheat 
and the general body nanctioned the a1spoSa1 of the Funds. 3 
The offioe bearers were ugually the rich members who Were ex- - 
peoted to contribute liberally toward the obJeots of common 
Interest. Money might be given, or buildings, or sta tues or 
other benefits for the enrichment of the sooilety, Ambition led 
many holders of office to need the atipulated gifts and 
generogity was repaid by many kinds of honors - in particular, 
oulogiotic ingoriptions, egpecial titles and atatues, The r- 
Sources. of the guilds were still further inereased by the 
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adoption of rich persons as patrons, who were honored in pro- 
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portion to their benefactiong, The wealth of the gills natur- 
ally inoreaged when larcus-4ureliug male them capable of tak- 
ing de questa. 1 any entonments and rich properties were ao- 
quired in this MANOPs This alnos% reminds us of the modern 
financial aalen. The church used many of the game moans 
of induoing the wealthy to eatribute largely. The expenditure 
of funds, however, was left to the bighop, and charity was 
the chief object outside the necessary expenses of the Church, 
_ The Apostolic Congtitutions also give us sone further 
14 ht on Church support: 
17101 = as eults nooennl ty * 1. 
hin not makes use of the Lord's goods as another's 


but moderately; "for the laborer is w of 
his regard“ (luke 10:7]. Let hin not be luxurious 
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in diet, or fond of 1d1e furniture, but contented 
with so mach alone as is for his euatenance, | 


Let hin use those tenths ani f rst fruits, which 

are given according to the command of Gold; as algo 

16% hin diapense in right manner the freeewLlll 

offerings oh are brought in on account of the 

in « to the orphans, dne widows, and strange rs 
bag as having God for the examiner of 

_ rats anal who has omni ted tho aigpoasttion 


de note first that the 34 shop "4 his living from - 
the gifts of the Church and that there was A tendency to ex- 
travagance on the part of some. Algo that these offerings 
doonsisted 4 "41 thes, first fruits and frec-uitll offerings. 
However, it gens that in some cases at least, the 
Bighop purgued a geoular occupation for iis support. 
For we 8 beides our attention to 


the word of the Gospel, Go not negleot our 
inferior omploynents, for sone of us are 
Some tent makers, sone hugbandmen, 

that go ws may never be LULSs ++ 00 For the Lord 

God 1058 the slothful. For no ons of tho 

who are dedicated to God ought to be 1idle,s 
In this way-the burden was 1ifted from the Church and offerings 
turned to the further program of the Church. 

But with the growing organization, the need for funds 
to pay the officers of the Church was large. The roll of those 
officers was large even when judged by present day standards. 
There were large munbers of bishops, presbyte nes and deacons 
beaides deaeonesses, readers, aingers, doorkeepers and others, 
all of whom had to be 52 14 out of the church treasury. 


In otriking oontrast to the oats of p'blis nne 
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of TR third century was the proaperity of the Church, It was 
always possessed of aufficiont means to support its olergy, 

to defray the expenges of services in the churches and to 
maintain the cemeteries, besides the great relief programs 
Targe funds were needed to carry on these activities. 

One of the largest gources of the church a support cons 


eiated in the donations of wealthy convert Waroion, on his 
gonveralon, gave 200,000 eaeatereoes to the Church of Rome, Thin 


was, however, returned to him men he turned to the Cnostie 
hereay.” St. Cyprian sold his gardens on the day of his bap» 
tiem and gave them to the church. De Rogel gives the account 
of a Creek family who, on being converted, renounced their 
earthly poazeesions which they gave to the christian poor. 

They were arrested on the charge of aeducing the people, The 
authorities demanded : "Where did you procure this enormous 
wealth and all this money with which you geduce the people?" 
This Shows that a guapicion existed in the minds of the Roman 
authorities of game immense fund available as a moans of active 
Christian progagania, The extengive liberality of the Chri- 

' tian group could not but ereate this improasion, In this 
Lieht, Constant ine saw the Church not only as a golf-ouataining 
body but as a body possessed of wealth suf fie ent to be giving 
it aways This would see like incredible riches to one who 
auld not procure enough to satisfy his om Geaireg, 

| In the rallying of the support of veel thy nonbers, the 
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Church, 1ike the ills, made use of the desire for popularity. 
The giving of large sun was attended with unusual honors an 
the hearty approval of the group. The bequest of large fortunes 
was an attractive nean for the wealthy to obtain favor and 
8111 keep possesston of melir property until dea th · It was 
oany to got a rich man to leave his money to the Church at his 
death, Childleas families were common; family ties were very 
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wank; the desire to make decusste to relatives was often very 
licht. On the other hand, the interest in one's om per- 
sonality had been developed to a high point, involving a destre 
for a contimed happy life ter death. The Christian coo. 
drine was well adapted to the satisfaction of this desire, 
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and a convenient way of attaining eternal 51188 without 
ger tous privations in this 11fe was open to the rich If they 
willed their property to the Church at death when it was no 
longer of use to them, such a bequeat of property, they thought, 
might purchase for them eternal aalvations* 
| The Church thus acoumlated the means of a part of the 
upper Glagzes into a gigant 10 mortimain, the revenues of which 
_ wore apent- for the benefit of non atruck by niefortune in all 
its forms ani for the support of the Church, It is not hard 
to oe that « formidable instrunont of power was represented 
dy this accumulated wealth and the alng and benefactiins which 
1% ouatained n the mast of the general oriais of the third - 
century. Chrieviantty became a faith with a n and a 
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Beyond the matter of church support, a further proof of 
the eelf-aataintag church 16 to be found in the church build» 
ings in which the congregations aggembled, The earliest apecial 
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places of aggembly were the holy sites and the burial ohapels 
of the martyra. The gubterrancan chapels in the catacombs 
belong to this elass. -Pobably the first apectfieally Christian 
buildings were nartyria - tomb chambers, usually round, which 
were practically menorial churches, 

Hamaok aays that there 1s no evidence for Church 
buildings prior $0 Commotug, Pogai bly sone were in exigtence 
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but we know nothing of them, People met in private houses 
previous to this., In ihe Acta Juatini et Sooiorum (0, 163 A. D.) 
we find the following Gigloguet 


kugations the prefect said, "Where do you agzemble?" 

Justin said, "Where each one choses ani can; for 

a you fancy that we all meet in the gane +a 

Not so, beoauge the God of the Christians 18 

not oreunseribed by place; but, being invisible, 
11s heaven end earth b and everywhere is 
rahipped and glorified by the faithful," 

_Rugtlous replied, "Tell me where you aggenble, 

or into wha place do you G01lock your followerag?" 

qustin aail, I live above ons Martinus, at the 

Trinothinian Bathz and during the whole time 

I am unaware of any other meeting than his. And 

if any one wiahed to come to me, I communicated 

to him the destrines of truth,” Rustieus said, 

"Ars you mona Chriotian?* Justin said, I an 
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With the grorth of the congregations, private houses 
g00n became too amall. From the beginning of the third contury 
there were gpecial places of wrahips An ancient church at 
Elenca is said on good authority to have existed before 201 A, D. 
The writings of Tertullian, Hippolybus, Mimoius Felix, Origen 
and Gyprian chow that henoeforth there were apecial places or 
buildings for worship, called done toi, eoclenia or Comini- 
gum.” The period of their rise was in all probability during 
the reign of Comotua, colnoilent with the rise of the prieastly 
hierarchy and the parallel movement for the congecration of 
obJeots ani places The growth of Christ ian oongrega tions 
required larger and larger buildings, The ecclegiantioal cons 
goilouamens intuoed an interest in the place of wraehip and 
mooting, Besides, the priesthood ant the o:ltus mich approxi- 
mated more than ever those of paganiam, required bulldings of 


a apecial nature, It was during the wnbroken peace that lasted 
from Galliems to the beginning of the fourth century that the 
largest number of elurohes were built. Rusebius says ſexp1101t- 
ly that these large churches, cal led bagilioas, were being 

dullt from the tine of 0alllems,? There are few details for 
this period, yet more are suggestive general notices of the 
growth of the akurohes in nunbers, gplendoy am influence, Ons 
nayked outward token of this progperity was the number of eplen- 
ata eocleplantiog) edifigces erected, Ve read of Christ ian govar- 
nors, and of the freedom to profess Christianity granted to nen- 
dere of the Inpertal hougehold - "wives, ant children, and 
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nervants.* Ius. He Es VIII I]. Mention is made of the l- 
titudes orowting in every oity to the houses of worship "on 
hose account, not being content with the ancieht buildings, 
they 0 apacions ahur ches from the foundation in all the 
oitieoa,” . Ho Be VIII I]. 

An ingeription from the tomb- of Bishop Eugenius of 
ILaodioen Combunta has been ublished, He held the see imediate- 
after the geanmatio / of Dilooletian's pergecution and speak 

"of the rebuilding of the whole of hie church from 1 ta founda- 
tions, together with the colonnaded court which surrounded it, 
Eusebius apeaks of such rebuiliing as general but gays that the 

now Ghurahes were larger and more 8plendil than thoge that had 
been destroyed. 4 | 

Inotantius furniaches us a degeription of the deatruction 
of the church at Nicomedia, 

The gates having deen foroed open, they searched 
everywhere for an image of the Divinity, The 

| books of the Holy Seriptures were found and 
they were committed to the flames; the utensile 
and furniture of the church wore abandoned 

to pillage, all Was rapine, confusion, twmult, 

That church, situated on rising ground was 
within view of the palace, and Diokletian and 
Galerius stoed as If on a watoh tower, disput ing 
long whether it ought to be set on fire, 

The gentinent of Dioolotian prevailed, who 
Areaded loot ao great a fire, being onee kindled, 
Some part of the oity night be burnt, for there 
were many large buildings that gurrounded the 
church. 

Then the Practorian Guards came in battie 


array with ane and other iron instrunents and 
having been let looge everywhere, they, in a 
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few neuf S, levelled that very lofty edifice to 
ground. : | 5 Fn 
ie have here a Christian church located in an important part 
of the Imperial oity, near thy palace and surrounded by other 
important buildings,» The ohurch {itaelf mot have been an in- 


posing strus ture, The church was therefore in pogzeanion of 
church buildings which further proved 1% to be aelf-anatainings 


(o] | 
That the Church heli other property besides her builds 
ings 1s certain, Healey says: 


It is pointed out that the right which 
Chriotiangs undoubtedly possessed at the 
beginning of the third century, of pF 
property in common may with equal planus bility 
bes regarded as a coneeaalon aue to the tolerance 
of such an emperor as Comotiuss 
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Healey does not think that Christians organized fest ag burial 
| $0otetien. There are wegemblanoes but the Ades 1t20lf of 
dolle gia and burial soi et ies, he thinks, was yepulsive to 
ohristians, It would be natural, however, to think of burial 
grounds as the first property possessed by the Church in oomon. 
That 14 1614 411 of its property by the rights of the burial 
nooioty 16 not to be gubatantiated, In the tine of Congtentine 
the Church was distinguished as a corporation capable of ro- 
oeiving property and of holding 1t as church property. Earlier 
configeations and regtorations prove that the church had held. 
property long before the time of Constantines? 
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By the tine of Congtantine, the church had become & 
veritable banking Institution. It had been receiving bequeasts 
and donations through more than a century, Besides, those 
were years of stress when private property was not safe, 4 
man possessing property found it safer to turn his property 
over to the Churoh with the assuranee of assistanee later on 
if he needed it, than to try to hold his property hingelf, His 
money would de virtually on deposit with the church. It is not 
ourpriging to learn that Calixtus (Pope 218-223 A, De] was a 
danker previous to his elevation to the papacy; that large 
numbers of onristi ans, partiouiarly wilows and orphans entrust- 
64 their money to his bank, and that he had large loans out 
at good interest to Jewish bankers.” It had been common prac» 
tics for even the pagan Yyampies tu receive money or Jewels on 
depot to be returned to the owner at a later date, This 
funotion was taken over by the christian church. Thus, through 
do quests, „ aoponits, the Church held eonaiderable 
property mich 18 used in the carrying out of its PPOSFAMs 

uch a self-sustaining, progperous, aniowed church 
night well ereilte the cupidfty of an Enperor, Diooletian had 
tried to deprive them of their property and of their very lives 
through perseou tion but had mizerably failed, Constantine, on 
the other hand, enlisted the help of the church in ro-estab- 
1ishing the prosperity of the inpire, 
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of prosperity to the pre was the rest ora tion of the unity 
of the Impire, Chaos had reigned for more than a century. The 
peacefully united Wire of the Augustan age accmed to be a 
thing of the past. It was this golden age of pence and progper- 
ity mich bonstantine hoped to restore. Congequently he was 
looking avout for a unifying agenoys This he found in the or- 
ganization of the Chris tian church which had achieved proper ty 
in 1d on economic 11fe, Therefore, he held him hopes that 
this organized econonie unit would vos tore prosperity vo the N. 
Pre. The organization of the church, centering in the nonarch⸗ 
tea spiseopate, made the Church of high economic importanoe to 
Cons tant ine. | ; | 

| Although the Angus tan Age had realized & great politioal 
unity in the Enpire over an 1101.80 variety of religions and 
oul is, the now epoch was beginning to create a great new reli- 
glLous unity under the Leadership of the Chrigtian Church, The 
Graseo-Latin olviligation, destrœyed in its mterial elements 
by anarohy, Cepopulation and economic ruin was reconstruoted in 
its epiritual life by Chrictianity mich replaced polytheiam by 
nonothe em, and built a universal religious a0ciety who! 
_ 0Goupied n moral perfeetion. 1 This commnity of bei! 
united, digoiplined, and directed by leaders whom they obeyed, 
progented to the abcito a cheering apeoctacle of order, the RY 
auot of a well adninistered governnant which already showed a 
politioal congelougneas, It was tine for the state to make use 
ds 
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of this unifying agonoys* 

It was the leadership of the biahop of the congregation 
who was the economic administrator, that gave organized eononie 
etability to the group « The chanplons and martyrs of the early 
congregations who had surrendered their possessions and given 
their lives for the liberation of the poor and miserable, had 
merely laid the fourdation for the new hierarchy. 

The bichop was concerned from the firet with the admin- 
iatradion of the funds of the Church, Gifte were 1414 at his 
test and omacorated by him, then dispensed by hin through the 
goncons to those who had need, This post required a cansider» 
able degree of honesty, bust ness knowledge and kindliness, The 
appointment of such an adninigtrator was inevitkbble, Each or- 
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ganization having property mast have such an adninistra tor. In 
the beginning, the bichops discharged their duties in connection 


os 7 


with their regular trades, They kept banks, practiced mod 101 ne, 
worked as silver aniths, tended sheep or sold goods in the open 
; * 
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market., It was such business mon who were chosen for the admin 
lstratlon of the Churoh business., But as the congregation 
grew, it boocame inpoasible to discharge its numerous economio 
funetions as an avocation, The bishop was employed dy the con» 
gregat ien and received a salary in payments, Preabyters an 
deaeons were 0leoted to asset the bighops Thus was oroated 
a bureaueracy headed by the hi hop mich became more independent 
and powerful, Finally the bighop superseded both the apostles 
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and prophets because of his economic power and took over he 


spiritual atreotion of the Church as well, The Bishops who were 
the holders of the cash were chosen From the sober, busineaalike 
practioal men of the congregation, These men knew the value 
of having many wealthy communicantas So they helped to make 
the wealthy at hone in the Ciuroh.* The act of adapting the 
congregations to the requirements of the rich and oultured m ant 
a weakening of the influence of the apoestles ani prophets and 
a reducing of their tendencies to abaurdiity, In the atrugele 
between the bishops and the apogties, the biahops were vie tori- 
ous This orcated d unity in the congregation centering in 
the eomonic administrator. e | 

The international character of the movenent algo cont ri- 
duted to an inerease in the power of the bighop, The congreag- 
os of delegates which met, beginning with the second century 
were compoged of biahops, Thus the Catholic Church was formed, 
welding together in one great eonnomic unit all of Chriotendoms 
What the congregation” lest in power was gained in the strength 
and unity of the movement as a whole, Thus again the bighop's 
authority in his cangregation was heightened by the support 
which the Catholio Church gave him, It was only natural that 
the property of the omgregation now should become the property 
of the adniniatrators to be held by them as a body. s 
Harnack says of the importance of the iso pat e: 
Mithin the Church organization, the nost 
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1f1ioant oreat on was that of 
pohioal epigco ($0. „ I was the biahops 
properly apoaking Speaking who held ther the individual 
the Rurches . e oxtent to 
which the epigcopate, along with the other 
oleriaeal offices which 1% controlled, formed 
the baokbone of the church, is ahown by 
the fierce war waged against 1% by the state 
— the m gentury by Deciug, Valerian 
and Diooletian, 
What the emperors foared was tho power of the Church as an organs 
ination, What this meant throughout the Impire may be inferred 
from a climpee of the organization of the Lloogl Roman church 
over mich Cornelius was elected to preaide, "In it,” writes 
Cornelius to Tabus, bishop of Antioch, thore were besides the 
one biahop, as many as forty-glx presbyters, fifty-two exoroigts, 
readers and ushers and over fifteen hundred wilows and persons 
in dtstress, all of whom the grace and kindness of the Lord 
nourighes, ** | 
I% 1 to be noted too that the ecolegiaatiocal organiza» 
tion game to approximate that of the oity in Rome and of the 
provinges and diooeges throughout the ire, Fabian congti- 


tuted the seven eooleaiasticel regions of Rome and placed each 
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under ons of the seven deacons s Out in the pr ovinees, when 
the munioipal organization broke donn, the work of adnini stra- 
tion was taken up by the Christian biehop who was the beat 
business atniniotrator in the community» 
among the great organizers of the CathoLlo church, Cyp= 
rian probably stande as the het. The central 1dea of his 
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11fo was the unity of the Catholic church. It has been gail 
that this concept is like the root mene 1iggue all his dog» 
trina writings, It was he who developed the alnost porfeot 
organization of the Churoh in North afrios entering in Car- 
thages 

The fact that the Catholic Church centered in the 318 
hop of Rome, brought 1t even more vividly to the attention of 
dona tant ine. By the year 200 As D. Rome had already become 


the most eminent and influential center of Christianity. The 
rige of Alexandria and Carthage to importance in the Christian 
ought and 11ife of the third century could not rob Rome of its 
Leaderchip. Ttheir attainment of Christian ailanifioance was far 
younger than that of the capitol of the impire,> The famous 


quotation from Trenaeus points out this supreme: 


In the greatest, nost ane ent and well known 
founded by two nost glorious Apostlies, 
de ter and Paul at Rome, we can confu te all those 
who in any other ay either for self-pleasing 
or vain-eg Orys or d indness or badness, hold 
- unauthori meetings. 


For unto this Church, ih holde a lead 

1 among the —_— . needs P92 80; 
1 14 * Lnagmuch as the 8toiio tradition 

2 e ee by the fal t mo are 


everyuhere. 
The Catholie Church compriged a vast hierarchy of bichops con. 
tering in the Roman bighop. It was a great network of organizes 
tion based upon the economic funotions of the church but con- 
wiglag its dookring]. and — funotions as ks In 
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extent and unity, though not of courge in the miber of 1s ad- 
hoerents, 1t mant seen to rival the organization of the Enpire 
1er. R 8 

The recognition of Chriatianity dy Constantine at the 
beginning of the fourth oon tury wes in congequence of the unity 5 
of the Catholic Church and of the bishop's absolute power 
within the reh, He gaw in the bighops a unifying ageney, 
dapable of dealing with eomonte affairs and able to render hin 
mos t valuable geryioo in the reatoration of proaperity to the 
Empires. The result was that he made the Catholic Church a 
department of the state with the Emperor 106 Pontifex Maximus 
in fact 1f not in name, 
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This brings us now to the oirowstances of the triumph 
when Constantine and Lieintus 1 uod the famous Bui et of Milan, 
up to that hour Chriotiantty had been an 1114o1t religion and 
14 nad been a crime to be a christian. The Miet of Man pro- 
olaimned absolute freedon in religion, It was the charter of 
Chet otianity. Reatitution was to be made to the christian body 
of all churches and other buildings which hai been destroyed 
or stesed during the pergecutions 


e ban 800 in this odiot a diplomatic act on the part 
of the Emperors, gome think of Congtentine as converted to 
Chytottantty, but 14 sens that his ach was nore diplonatis 
than religious, His chief interest was the restoration of the 
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| Rnpiro with hinge? at 1ts head, To hin the queetion of upper 
mos t importance was, what agency will be of greatest une to me? 
mat group 1s strongest economically? What group can pray down 
tho most proaperity? mat group gan best promote orderly 
government? These were prime intereats to this military leader 
who was only in proceas of establishing his power, The Chureh 
evidenced quite as mach faith in him as he 414, in the Church 
by accepting his offer of favor, But as 1t turned out, 1t 
meant triumph for both Constantine and the Church. 

Congtantine seleeted the Church as the best foundation 
for the new proaperity mich he hoped te eatabligh, Foakeg- 
Jackson gays of Cons tant ine: N 

His real title to fams is that he understood 

that the permanence of his Inpire depended on 
the Christian Church which his predeeessors 
had endeavored to destroy. That the union of 
Chuyoh and ire had acme digagtrous results 
cannot be d — but, humanly speaking, that 
oi ther wa * dont 1maed without the other 
is unthinkiables ; 
chris ttanity was cen by hin as having a secure basis for its 
importance in aooiety in its economic stability. Christianity, 
by teaching the virtues of honesty, frugality, sinpliefty and 
charity had laid seeure foundations for her triunph. The 
90 e ties of mon and women working hard and living plainly and 
pegceably under the ditreet supervision and control of the ex» 
0l1eaiastioal authority were nolels of what Constant ine w uld 
den his whole wire yo bo. They wore the are fountations 
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for a stabile oivil government, = 

The real triumph, fully assured, Aid not come watil 
Constantine hinsel f had fully established his power over the 
Impire. when Constantine assenbled and entertained the bichops 
at Mean, the Church was welcomed as his indigpenanble al iy. 
on this oocanion Nusebius could not contain his del icht. The 


ape rer assenbled the very men whom the government had perge- 


tel. Many bore ths marks of perseeution. "One might have 
thought,” aays Dugebius, "that a ploture of christ es Kingdom 
was Shad owed forth, and a draam rather than a reality, "> 

Beginning with the Eliot of Milan, favors were ahowered 
upon the church by Constant ine. The clergy were allowed to re- 
oeive gifts and legacies freely. Laws were enacted to in- 
ereoase their privileges. They were relioved of the mos% burden 
nome office, that of "Jecurion" which entailed regponglility 
for the taxes of the distriot. The Counoila of the church 
dean part of the organization of the ire. Constantine “s 
deal was "a free Church In a free ire,“ Christianity de- 
ame a privileged religion, It was the sure way to nagistrao- 
les and important positions. The Church was now honored from 
one end of the Roman world to the other,* 

Going a 1itktle more deeply into the motives of Con- 
stantins, we gee hin striking a bargain with the church. Los- 
tovizeff speaks of this notive as follows: a 

The time was ripe for a reconeiliation of 
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adads and. cn each of which needed the 
other, It was a stroke of genius in Constant ine 
— t Ay 9214 1 _ 
pence to hg. provide A ou! 
recognize the state and support the imperial 
Trad The Church accepted the offer 
wlly the Christian minority became, with 
Belp of the state, a strong majority and 
ire Itself on those who never were able 
to ficht and to make saerif ies 
| e11gior 4 Bren to then Chris- 
tian! ty — the min, a eatiafactory 
solution of = By 3 aspirations, 1 


It was really a bargain between Constantine and the church in 
which each party had something of value to the other, It was 
largely on an economic basis. This 10 why the economic 
stability of the Church was of such large importance, 

| _ Guigneberk says of Congtantine's attitudes at this 


time! 


He realized that peragcoution had not only 
failed but that it, moreover, seriously a1aturbed 
—_— 1ife, beocgunge the hatred with which 
the Chr stlans had formerly been regarded by 

the nation geoarcely 61 any longer., They 
had inoreaned in nunbers, were better known, 
and more eapecially they now 1ived 1ike every- 

' 6180 He knew the Church de be a very 
An all the rulers who had 
fought againgt her had e 1lenoed some mige 
for . Final he had arned that Maxentiug, 
with a | on. rr — taken Gare 


to invroks 611 pagan gods by moans 
of prayera, 1. XL magio ſtr won 
For him, therefore, no alternative remained 
but to make an an appeal to Christ. .. «+ + le was 
the vietor regarded hiuself as more or 
Os” en Bo rus 
EA all combined to suggest the 10. of 


: We see Constant ne interested in the benefits of rel 1 
dien. He must have divine Pp in his * Maxentiusg 
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had 1voked the aid of all the gods. Constant ine was u thout 

Funde to establish a state oult, to build temples and employ 

priest, He wanted to remedy the excennive taxation in order 

to reduce the burdens of the people» But his treasury needed 
; moneys Here was his gpportunity to geoure the help of one God 

for the nere trifle of state protection of a strong but per- 


gecuted people, Here wore temples all in order with an or- 
ganized hierarchy, cuatailned by the voluntary gifts of the or- 
ganizations Here was a brave and a courageous people who had 
proven their bravery by enfluring peraecution, They were order 
ly and sinple in their mnners, They were the true type of 
Roman oi tigen wpon whom could be rebuilt the ancient auguatan 
mnpire of ae and pronperity. It was Mee economic policy for 
Constantine to seeure all those benefits for his new Inpires, 
That he thought i% proper to pay sons thing more in return than 
more proteetion 1s proved by his financial ail to the african 
churches and the privileges mich he granted to the clergy» The 
docunemt of his letter to the African churches is preserved by 
Eugebius:t 
Conatantine Augustus to Caociliams, böshop 
of Carthage, Since it is our pleasure that 
something should be granted in all the provinoes 
of Africa ani Tunidia ani Wamurotania, to certain 
minigters of the legitimate and moat "holy 
Catholio Religion, to defray their expenses, 
I have written ry Ursus, the illustrious 
finance minigter of kfrioa _ have directed 
hin to make provision to pay to thy Firmens 
three thougand "£01108% 505 11 thou should 
1 AV anything is wanting in the fulfilment 
* of mine thou my demand — 
N. 


ar hs agg <- our 8 
whatever thou findeat to be Oye 


= 1 Pugobius, is Bo X vi. 


Congidering a1 the benefits which the Church afforded hin, 
he was getting off far cheaper than he would, had he ins ti tut- 
e a state cult of say Jupiter C:pitolinuss 

In his exemption of the elergy from public duties, 
Congtantine atill further reveals his motives, It is clearly 
geen here that his chief interest was the propper 41d of the 
state and that he thought this was to be obtained through 
yevYerence to Christ, "the Deity.* Thug, he ahows that the 
Chureh, and egpecially the hierarchy have become of extreme 
economic importance to hin. 5 


11] Greetings to theo, our nost esteened 
Amulinns. Zinee 1t a {yoo pb from many o1irocum- 
standes that, when religion is despised, in 
nich is preserved the chief reverence for the 
most holy eeleatial power, great dangers are 
brought upon public affairs; buy that when 
legally adopted and observed, It affords the 
most signal proaperity to the Roman name and 
remarkable feliloity to all affairs of nen, 
through the divine boneficence - it hagaencd 
good to me, mogt egteemed Anulinus, that those 
men who give their zaervioes with due ganctity 
and with gong tant obgervance to this law, to 

- the worahip of divine religion, ahould 100i ye 
rYecompenae for their Ia boys. 


(2) Wherefore 1% is ny will that those within 
the 323 entrus! to thee, in the Catholic 
over which Caoeilianus preaides, _— 
give _— „ serviees to this holy 1 — 
ntire 


who are comm called 9 
08, und & _ nay 


empted from all public aut 

not by any error or aacrilegious noegl 48 5 

be drawn away from the serviee due to the Deity, 

you devote Ethemeelves without any hindrance 
their own law, For 1% e ens that when they 

atest reverence to the Deity, the largest 
— ts aconue to the State. Farevell, our nost 
oteensd ant beloved — 


FRY —_— —_— „* 3 „ 


TI en De... aac — * B tas ad * — 9 ad — 


- 1s Eusebius, I. bo X vie 


* 


Even Galerius, before Constantine, had dest red that 
"the christlane, in 00nzequence of this toleration, pray te God 
for our welfare, and for that of the publio and for their own; 
that the Conmonweny may ont inne safe in every quarter, an 
that they ek von may 11ive meureLy in their habiſtations," 
The Church and eapecially the clergy had become a 
power with which every ruler of the Enpire had to reckons 
Through his alliance with the ecclegiastical clergy, Constantine 
was vietorious among the protenders to the throne, The bichops 
now ruled the Enpire by the side of the Emperor and ta to 
authority was placed at the disposal of the bighops for carry- 
ing out the decieions of the Counailes,* 
Such was the economio importance of the Church and auch 


1ts Liftuence upon Constantine that 1 caused him to give to the 
Church its eur ene opportunity. Through its largely increaged 
numbers, through the stable, aelf-ouataining, even wealthy 


oharacyer of its individual menbers, through the aelf-gupported 
ITY through the strong, unified organization, the Chureh 
proved to Cons tant ine its eomonis importance and aecured 

from him the favor of the ire. 


9 9j 0 . — 2 2 Ne 85 8 . * rr 5 2 Dr r 2 Nos n n 
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CONCLUSION x . = 


With the triumph under Constantine, the atruggle of the 
church was not over, It had merely passed a ori in its exig- 
tonoe and won for itself the opportunity to go one Prom this 
tine on the future of the Chyilatian movement was assured. From 

this point onward the struggle was for expansion, for purity 
of gootrine, for adaptation to the needs of gooiety, | 

The theais that cortain economic factors played an in- 
portant part in the triumph of Early christiani ty at the tine 
of Constantine has been maintained in this atuly, This 1s in 
harmony with, though not subservi ent to the dootrine of the 
economic interpretation of higtory Our donelus ions are as 

rollows! 

Firot, we conolude that Christian Socialiam was an im- 
por tant economic factor in the growth of the Early church to 
the tine of triumph. Included in this factor, we find the 
rel gef of poverty and all kinds of human need along with the 
attitude that wealth is for use, and the commniagtic principle 
of giving the gurplus to the Church for distribution to thos e 
who had noed. This Christ ien Zoo fal ien was a great drawing 
power for the Church ant enabled the group to endure the times 
of economic stress in the third century. 


Second, we conclude that the deolining progperity of 
the Inpire in the third century was another important tao tor 
in the triumph of Early christian ty. It produced a aituation 
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of o. instability in which many wore attracted to the 
econonLonlly stable chelter of the church. It produsbd a 4ig- 
organization of covernment favorable to the growth of Chris- | 
tianity, mich was eti1ll consfdered an 1111eit religion, It 
ghowed in bold relief the Love, charity and liberality of 
Chrietiang against a background of oppress ton, extortion and 
compulslon on the part of the State, Thus the whole growth 
and aotivity of the Church was magnified in its appearance of 
proaperity upon the background of the chaot ie economic condi. 
tions of the times 1 
Third, we oonelude that the economic importance of the 
Church at the time of Constant ine was an Lnportant factor in 
gaining his favor which cons ti tuted for Chriatianity its 
triumph and gupreme opportunity to become a permanently es- 
tablighed movenen t in world history. This economic importance 


was apparent in the large numbers of Chrigtiang seat tered 


throughout the inpire, in the ecamonmically golf-geuataining 
character of ladividual chrietians, in the golf=guataining 
character of the Church, in its effectively organized control 
by the epigcopal hierarchy which was in effeot an economies 
bureaugracy, and finally in the large econonic done fi ts 
which Cons tant ine believed would acorue to the State through 
the prayers of the bighops ani of all Chriotians under their 
cuitances 

Through the operation of thege econonio factors, the 
church was established upon à firm basis of property gndownents 
and other agguranoes of perpetuity, not the least of which was 


116 


the Imperial favor. Porgeoutions were at an end and exoept for 
a «light reverse under Julian and henoeforth the church had the 
gupport of the State in carrying out 1s vast program, 

The 8ocial viewpoint of this gigantie phenomenon of 
onristian achievement aghows us groups of real people living in 
a real, though not too howpitable world, e gee then working 
out their problems of exigtence and adapt ing thenge1ves to the 
nooial conditions of their time, all the while holding up a new 
— sol prinei ple of group avlidarity in which the strong help 
the weak and all are enabled to stand. Back of this was de- 
votion to one Lord, Jesus, the Christ, and to one ecclegia, 

tms Catholic church, represented to then locally by their bis- 
| hops Ve see them in tines of stress and in tines of peaceful 


purguanee of their daily occupations and of their religious 
practices. Vo gee them becoming a part of the acoiety in which 
they lived, In faot, they were becoming the moot influential 
part, as work, frugality and a ginple 1ife devoted to living 
the dest 1ife has always tended to raise the scale of livings 
ils see them in the throes of the final pergcoution, 8411 
00urageous and willing to Seri fi property and even 1ife 1t- 
sf rather than deny their fal th. de see these Chriotians at 
the time of triumph in the ecotanies of JOY » giriing themaelves 
to build anew their eluroches and to make the church co-emtenaive 
with the Empire, nn 

The triumph of the church was really the triumph of the 
nooialietic prinoiple that cooperation 1s guperior to conpetithon 
as an economic program. Tt was the economic importance of the 


church, gained by the application of this prinoiple during the 
most rigorous times of econonic eoriais, that rave to the Church 
its triumph, Constantine hingelf recogmized this principle 
when he saw the futility of peraecution and sought the co- 
operation of the church in the restoration of prosperity to 

the geolining Epire. Sine the economic intereats of tongtan= 
tine were his chief interests in granting the church his favor, 
we conelude that the economic factors in this triumph of the 
Chuyoh were the nost inportant factors and that the future of 
the church was determined by them. Because the Church was 
strong economically at the or1810 point men Constant ine ap- 
peared, 1t gained the opportunity to become a world power. 
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